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$2.50 per year, in advance. 
Price. { Single copies, 6 cis. 


HOLMES NEW READERS. 


VOW READY FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The Most Delightful and Brilliant Series Yet Issued, 


The publishers ask the attention of all teachers and educators to the first three 
numbers of Holmes’ New Readers, as something worth seeing. No one inter- 
ested in primary reading can fail of being pleased at sight with their many 
their brightness of type; neatness of illustration ; natural grada- 
tion; beautiful script ; easy and practical lessons; and the happiest presentation 
yet made of the Word, Sentence, and Phonic Methods, all conspiring to render 
them unique and unexcelled. 

The high praise which these Readers have already received is not surpris- 
ing, in view of their many charming and practical features. As a specimen 
just at hand, we quote from the letter of the principal of a Normal 


excellences ; 


opinion, 
school : 


“OF all the school readers I have yet seen, yours are the most beautiful, 
and our primary teachers say they are the best.” 


The low prices of Holmes’ New Readers will be appreciated. Mailed for 
examination: First Reaper, 15 cents; Seconp, 25 cents; Turrp, 40 cents. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO.’S 


Standard Editions of New and Valuable 


SCHOOL TEXT BOOKS 


Fresh, Original, and up to the Times. 


Best Liked by the Best Teachers. 


READERS. 
Monroe's New Series 


The very latest and the 
best. 
New Primer, . . . . 15 Cts, 
New First Reader, . . 20 (ts, 
New Second Reader, . 80 Cts, 
New Third Reader,. . 42 Cts. 
New Fourth Reader, . 66 Cts. 
New Fifth Reader, . . 64 (Cts, 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Warren's New Series 


New Maps. New Plates, 
New Binding. 

Editions for 1887 contain the 
Latest Infor- 
mation all Parts 
of the World. 

New Primary Geography, § 48 

New Common School tieo., 1.08 


LANGUAGE. 
POWELL’'S 


POPULAR SERIES. 


These books begin at the foun- 
dation. By forming good habits 
of epeeck at the start, it becomes 
unnecessary to waste time in cor- 
recting b 
How toSee, 
How to Talk, « « « 42 
How to Write, . . 


GRAMMAR. 
GREENE'S 
STANDARD SERIES 


The best known ; the best liked. 
and the most widely used series. 


THE NATIONAL STANDARD 


English Grammar, . . 75 (ts. 
86 Cts. 


SPELLERS. 
Monroe's New Series 


First Steps in Spelling, . 18 Cts, 
Practical Bpeller,. . 26 Cts, 


Combining Spelling and Pen- 
manship. The largest and cheap- 
est Waiting Speller published. 


Physical Geography, . . 1.85 
MATHEMATICS 
HAGAR'S 


PRACTICAL SERIES 


Business-like Methods. Mental 
and Written Exercises 
Combined. 


Com. School Arithmetic, 72 Cts. 
Elementary Algebra, . 90 Cts. 


(NEW ad Revised Manuals 


HISTORY. 

Goodrich’s Child’s U.S., 86 Cts. 
Borard’s New U.8S., . 90 Cts. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS. 


LITERATURE. 
ROYSE'S 


American Literature, . $1.00 
English Literature, . . 1.50 


READING CHARTS. 
MONROE'S 


New Primary Charts 


REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

These Charts comprise 56 num- 
bers, 25x34 inches in size, printed 
on Manilla Parchment Paper. 
They are mounted in the most 
convenient form for practical use. 


Full Series, . . . . $10.00 


Arithmetical Charts 


PREPARED BY 
FRANCIS W. PARKER, A. M., 

Behoole, Quincy, Mase. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED, 
The set comprises 56 numbers, 

25x30 inches in size, printed on 
Manilla Parchment Paper. This 
is the only Series of Arithmetical 
Charts published. 


Com, Se 


PENMANSHIP. 


BUSINESS 
Standard Copy Books. 


Larger than any other books; 
more space for writing ; duplicate 


copy in the middle of each page. 
No fourishes; no complicated 
analysis. 


Primary Course, 7 Nos., 72 (ts. 
Course, 7 Nos., 06 Cts, 


Writing Charts, 13 Nos., 85.00 


CHEMISTRY. 
Appleton’s Complete Series 


The Young Chemist, . 
Qualitative Analysis, . . 75 Cts. 
Quantitative Analysis, . $1.26 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
Blaisdell's School Series. 


Book-KEEPING. 


15 Ct The Business-Standard System 
of Double-Entry Book-Keeping. 


Using only One Book of 
Accounts, 


LATEST. SIMPLEST. CHEAPEST, 
Book -Keeping, 42 Cts, 


How to Keep Well, . . 42 (ts, 
Our Bodies; Show We Live, 60 Cts 


Blank Book, . . . . 18 Ct, 


SEND FOR COPY OF NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. JUST ISSUED. 


In order that Teachers and School Officers may examine our books, we will send SprciMEN PAGES 
free, upon application, or copies of any of the books themselves, delivery prepaid, on receipt of published 
price, which will be refunded in case the books are adopted or returned. 


‘COWPERTHWAIT & CO.° Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
19 Murray Street, New York. 


Maury’s Geographies supplied by 
WM. WARE & CO., 30 Franklin St., Boston. 


Have You Dispensed with the Spelling-Book? 


Those progressive teachers, who formerly found spelling-books more of a hindrance 
than a help, and were on that account led to do away with them, are now among the 
strougest friends of Reed’s Word I tly published. In that book, instead of SHEL! ION'S ALGEBRAS. The Elementary 
columns of isolated words giviug no idea of their meaning, they find illustrative senten- seaay soon. These Yi veabeas ae simple and 
ces from choice literature for dictation; words pronounced alike but spelled differently 


THE SHELDON SERIES and PATTERSON'S LANGUAGE SERIES, F 


PATTERSON’S ELEMENTS OF CRAM- 
MAR AND COMPOSITION. 226 pages, 
bound in full eloth. 

Introductory price, 50 cents. 

PATTERSON’S ADVANCED CRAM- 


MAR, and ELEMENTS OF RHETO- 
RIC. Bound in cloth, half leather. This book 


SHELDON’S ARITHMETICS, IN TWO 
BOOKS. 


clean cut, with fresh and attractive examples. 
are sharply contrasted by definitions, and all ether words so marked, graded, and classi- SHELDON'S WORD STU DIES. ome in 
fied, aw to best aid in securing correct pronunciation and spelling. full cloth, 196 pages. Introductory price, 25 cts. 


N RY READ- is now ready. Introductory price, 94 cents. 
If you are not acquainted with Werd Les<ons, the publishers would be pleased to SH {Loon ss PeLEMENT y. 196 pages. are : H 
‘ductory price, 38 cents. THE ADVANCED GRAMMAR is supplemented with 3 

send circulars and specimen pages of the boek on hearing from you. ntri yp ’ a chapter of about one hundred pages, giving ae 


more important principles of Rhetoric. 


SHELDO MODERN SCHOOL READ- 


SHELDON & C0., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 & 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 4 


WARREN P. ADAMS, N. KE. Agt., 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


EXCHANGE PRICE, TEN CENTS. INTRODUCTION PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. A SPECIMEN Cory 
SENT ON RECEIPT OF INTRODUCTION PRICE. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway, and 67 and 69 Ninth St., New York. 


=< STONE'S « HISTORY OF « ENGLAND. = 


By A. PP. STONE, D., 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, CITY OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 3 


te June 16th, 1887, adopted unanimously for use in the Schools of the City of Philadelphia. -@4 
Published by THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Boston, Mass. 


— 
” 4 
Enjoyment’ is the Appropriate Key-Word on the New Cover Page. 
. Favorite So and Hymns in Each Book, Music in Four P. for Schools and Homes, Nursery and Fireside. Selected by J. P. MeCaskey. 
Fl by be Mela ier wei pila egy Be Book, 184 Pages. Same Size and Shape as Harper’s Magazine. These Songs and Hymns, with others, are in No. 3: 
r!—Ah, I have Sighed to Rest Me!—Ah, So Pure !—A Hundred Years to Come—Alice, wae 
Wave—American Cradle Song—Angry Words—A Poor Wayfaring Man of Grief—Auld Robin Gray—Austrian National Awake, Gentle 


Loved Bride elle-Brightest and Best—Caller Herrin’—Carol, Brothers, Carol—Cherish Kindly Feelings—Child of the Regiment—Chime Bells 
—Christ is Born of Maiden Fair—Christmas Bells--Come Back, Sweet May—Come, My Gallant Soldier, the River—Peith ae 
Flinging—Cradle Songs—Cradle Song of Soldier's Wife—Do They Miss Me at Home ?—Dream On Eiapopeia ‘a His Angel Legione—Going Home—Go Where Glory Waits 
Upon the Sea—Flag of Our Union Forever—Full and Harmonious—German Cradle Song—German Watchman'’s Song—Give Me Jesus—God Sha ge Gite te 
—Hail! slori ion—Hai — avadere—Happy Greeting—Hero’s Serenade—Homeward Bound—Hungarian Cradle Song Cannot $i | Songs 
Lind’s Good-Night—Jock O’ Hazeldean—Jolly Jester—Joy in Sorrow—Kathleen Aroon—Kitty Tyrrell—Larboa atch— Series. Boy- -Merril Merrily Sing—Miller’s Daughter— 
Maggie May—Lochaber No More—Lord, Dismiss Us—Lord, Forever at Thy Side—Love at Home—Love's Ritornella—Maid of Liangollen—Merry Oft i ~ Oft in Woe—O Hush. Thee, My Baby—Old Arm 
i = i ” _ i — ther Dear—My Own Native Land—North German Cradle Song—O Dear Sixpence—Oft in Danger, sh. , My , 
Canoe—Postilion—Prince Charming—Rain Upon the Roof—Rest for the Weary—Rock-a-bye, Baby—Russian Nationa! of Manche ef tne 
My -Night—s sonsr—S ale—Sleep, Baby, Sleep—Sleep, Gentle Mother—Softly Now the Light of Day—Soldier's Tear—Song 
her Sone ot it is Streaming—Otrike the Cymbal—Summer is Coming—Sweet Fvenings Come and Go—Swing Low, Sweet Chariot—Sw iss 
Switeer Bo Favewell-Tea in the Arbor— he Bridge—The Departed—The Lark Sings Loud—The Maister—The Moon is Beaming o er the Lake—The Ocean Has its Caves— 
The Rose that All Are Praising—The Sky Lark—Tlae Spacious Firmament on High—The Voice of Free Grace—Thou Art the Way—‘‘ Three Bells —Thy Way, Not Mine, O Lord— > pee Sen — ouc 
Not the Cup—Upon the Heig’ t—Vacant Chair—Vive e Roi—Wake, Happy Children—Wake, Nicodemus—Wanderer’s Farewel —Watchman, Tell Us of the Ni 
When Other Friends—When Up the Mountain Climbing— Where Are Those Dreamers Now ?—Whichever Way the Wind Doth Blow—Who'll Buy M omnes ny | . = 8, -- ores man, Spare 
that Tree—Yankee Doodle—Yes, the Die is Cast—Etc., Etc. [With much general Reading Matter relating to Music—a distinctive feature.] No Leaf is turned to Complete any g or Hymn. 


: Boards, Dollar. To Teachers and School Officers, for Examination with a view to Introduction: Paper, 40 Cents, or 
Boards, 50 at which prices they t Send Postal Card for Contents of the Four Numbers. Correspondence is cordially invited, and will 
a Address 


receive prompt HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXVI—No. 14, 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


and all Accessories and Out 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 


lllustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 


coos Full Catalogues for three 
Stamps. 


Mention this paper. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

MICROSCOPES FROM 8388 TO $1,000. 

Catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


v4 205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 
Chemical Apparatus, 


AND 
coma Chemically Pure Chemicals, 
Platinum Balances. 


aN. 


CHEMISTS, BURNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, avd and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
Supplied with the FURNACES 
st goods at the a specialty 


lowest prices. in manufacture. 


- 


& CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 
For Colleges and Schools. 


we ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 
furnished on application. 


HE Toy | 
the child | 
ikes best! 


Thisis the tit- } 
le ofadescrip- 
tive Price-list, 
richly iliustra- 

ted in colour- 


from all Toy 
i ev family and may be obtain m ‘oy fj 
Stationers Educational te. The 
Price-list will be forwarded gratis on ap to 


F. AD. RICHTER & Co. 


NEW YORK, 810, BROADWAY or LONDON E.C. 
i, RAILWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET. 


A, H. ANDREWS & CO. 
Ceneral School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL, 
FURNITURE 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds, 
Blackboards, 
Dustiess 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
Andrews’ New Series of School Maps. 


A. H. ANDREWS 4&4 CO., 
195 Wabash Avenue, Chi 
686 Broadway, New York” 


W. H. WALMSLEY & C0., At who feel tired or languid, and become easily fatigued, and have not energy 


to apply themselves to study ; all who find it difficult to learn their lessons or 
remember them; all who are zervous, especially those who are peevish and sleep 
badly ; in short, all whose brains and nerves require strengthening will be restored 
to mental and bodily vigor and cheerfulness by 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


It gives bright new life and health to the brain and nerves in old or young. 
A Vital Phosphcte, not a Laboratory Phosphate. 
56 West 25th St., New York. For sale by Druggists or sent by mail. 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E..S. RITCHIE & SONS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. | CATALOGUE OF CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 
CATALOGUE OF PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS CATALOGUE OF TELESCOPES. 
FOR HiGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. CATALOGUE OF ANATOMICAL MODELS. 


Catalogues of Test Instruments and Catalogues of Lanterns. 
Wareroom and Factory at BROOKLINE, MASS. (Within City limits of Boston.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestmut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets,  Toepler-Holtz Machines, 
re CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


$1.00. 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 
(Mention this journal.) 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
IS THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Siate Pencils. § 
For Sale by Manufactured by 

G. S. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. GOULD & COOK, 

S. S. & Pos. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. Leominster, Mass. 


Send for Circular. We will send ma- 
EBERHARD FABER, 718 Broadway, N.Y. | chines on trial to responsible parties. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, 
Pure Chemicals. 


24 Whitehall Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Write for Quotations to 


RICHARDS & CO. 


School Supply and Publishing Go. 


36 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


EVERYTHING for the SCHOOLROOM. 


SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY, and SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Price Lists on application, 
Correspondence solicited. 


THE STANDARD THERMOMETER. 


Accurate — Durable. 


AN INSTRUMENT LONG NEEDED FOR SCHOOLS. 
IT WORKS LIKE A CHARM. 


The Dial with its distinct graduation, and plain 
numerals, is as legible as any clock dial of the same size. 
Easily read across the room. 


PRICE. 


ARTHUR COOPER, Manager. 


No. 65. 4 Inch Dial, $2.50 


Send for full descriptive circular. 


Address, 


STANDARD THERMOMETER COMPANY, : : : : Peabody, Mass. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


MENEELY & CO., . | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 


i LE Instant relief. Final cure and never 

knif salve or suppository. Liver, 

and all bowel trou constipation —cur- 


Agents Wanted. 
MIGHTY FUNNY. --- AGENTS WANTED. 
ANE AIN THA 


T 
ARATOG A 
BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 


Funny Hits! Funny Cuts! Selis like Fun! 
SEE THE SPLENDID SUCCESS OF AGENTS! 
One made a profit first 3 weeks of $138! One first 6 
days of $94.50! One first 10 days $146! One first 8 
days $26.50! One first 8 weeks $103.50! Making a 

Clean Profit in 7 Weeks’ Work of BSOOTI! 

it takes off Saratega follies, flirtations, |ow 
necks, dudes, pug dogs, etc., in the author's inim- 
ttable mirth-prevoking style. The (100) pictures 
by Upper fare ** just khillimg.’? crazy to 
vet it. Agents are making $50 to 875 a week. 
Price, $2.50. AGENTS WANT*D. Apply to 
HUBBARD BROS. 10 Federal St., Boston. 


CURIOSITIES 

S THE BIBLE New 
§.8.Superintend’t. Introduction 
By J.H.VINCENT,D.D. 


nswers pertaining t 
Ps ersons, 


Placesand Things, Bible Studies 
and Readings, Prayer Meeting 
Talks and Outlines, Concert Ex- 
ercises, Blackboard Outlines, Ob- 
ject_ Lessons and Chalk Talks. 
Seed Thoughts, Religious Emblems 
and Allegories illustrated, with 


Ref 

doreed by D Dts Teachers 
a Press. Agt’s sell 150 to 200 copies a 
806 Pages $2. AGENTS Wanted. 
E.B.TREAT NEW YORK. 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest - The Rest, 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY C@O., 
and Wholesale Rduentional Booksellere, 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager, 
15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


= 


The best and most complete line of 


Kindergarten Material 


Made in the world. 


A FEW OF OUR SPECIALTIES. 


PARQUETRY PAPERS. 
COLORED SQUARE STICKS. 
EMBROIDERY DESIGN CARDS, as se- 
lected by numbers from reduced de- 
signs in catalogue. 
WEAVING. COLORED SLATS. 
Pee Trtes. NON ARSENIC PAPERS. 
SAMPLE Books of colored papers. 
Mrs. HAILMANN’S 
SEcoND Girt BEADS FOR STRINGING. 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


CO. 
OIPRINGFIELD LJ MASSACHUSETTS 


A Rare Chance 


or the Teacher who desires to secure a fine sub- 
Sn residence, every way suitable for a private 
school. Only twenty minutes from Boston, — four 
minutes’ waik frem the station, — an elegant House, 
with all modern improvements, contdining 22 reoms; 
stable for three horses; 48,000 feet of land. fronting 
two streets ; me whole costing $50,000,— will be 

ld for $12,000. Terms easy. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


MUSICAL. 


nted, in a first-class college in New Mexico, 4 
avn his wife, to take charge of the musical “ 
rtment, capable of giving instruction 1D Vocal 2 
Maxie, Ficluding Piano, Organ, Vielin, 
Horn. Voice Culture. Elocution, and Choir Singine. 

Salary. first year, $1.000 to $1.400; second year, $1 


y . Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


OB SALE. School property and good school in op- 
eration. TkACHERS’ BURZAU, 1403 N.19th St., Phila. 


Description and prices on application. 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
380 
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THE GRAIN THAT IS NOT GROUND. 


BY D. H. R. GOODALE. 
‘* Bring me the corn,’’ the miller cried, 
** The ripe, the yellow grain ; 
Our golden wheat, the farmer’s pride, 
Trae wealth of all the country-side, 
Grist for the miller,’’—loud he cried, 
And laughed with might and main. 


The burly miller, —‘‘ Wheat is bread,’’ 
He to his boy explained ; 
‘** This is the use of blade and head, 
Green stalk and banded sheaf,’’ he said ; 
** For this the lusty ears are bred, 
Five floar—the rest disdained.’’ 


The jolly miller, pleased so well 
To see the wheel go round,— 
‘* We feed the world, we buy and sell, — 
The world ?—We feed ourselves as well ; 
’Tis wheat that does my pocket swell, 
The wheat that I have ground.’’, 


The farmer stood beside his load 
And heard the miller’s boast ; 

And as he took his homeward road 

His face an angry passion showed, 

For deep within the question glowed, 
** Who profits by it most ?”’ 


Was it the wheat withia his band, 
The ripe and perfect grain, 

In beauty born, ia wisdom planned, 

Hope and desire of toiling land, 

That stirred the deeper thought I scanned 
Within the farmer’s brain ? 


** I feed,—but life is higher still, 
And still I keep my own ; 

I turn, ’tis true, the greedy mill ; 

The.germ within is greater still, 

True to a type, a sovereign will, 
My finer use unknown.”’ 


RAIN ON THE ROOF. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


There is one great advantage, of the nature of a com- 
pensation it may be, in living directly beneath a roof,— 
youcan hear the patter of the rain. It is one of the most 
companionable of sounds, with as many voices as the 
mind has moods. If you start the conversation, the 
sound of the rain chimes in with your thoughts, but if you 
have no thoughts to offer, then the rain on the roof will 
start the conversation, and provide you with both moods 
and thoughts. 

My attic roof is very sensitive to raindrops. Long be- 
fore the eye can perceive those silvery lines sketched 
across the landscape, or catch the glitter of the drops 
against the blank wall opposite, the sounding-board above 
iy head proclaims, “ Here is the rain!” Of if there is 
nothing hut the whitest mist in the air, so be it the mist 
is falling and not rising, my attic roof tells me of it. I 
4m no weather prophet,—I would not be one if I could, 
for it is a profession whose emoluments are small and 
Whose risks are tremendous,—but, sitting in my attic 
chamber, high above the rest of the world, I can infallibly 
‘mnounce the immediate coming of a shower. I am 
aware of it several seconds before the first umbrella in 
the street has its folds shaken out, preparatory to being 
raised. 

There are certain moods in which I would not exchange 
the luxury of listening to the rain on the roof for all the 
inducements offered by the ground floor of a palace. 
When I am tired nothing rests me like the drowsy patter 
of the drops overhead, and they are certainly better than 
‘ny somnolent love philter for wooing Morpheus. When 
Tam lonely, and have no friends within the four walls, 
sive me the companionship of the rain on the roof! 
When I am at work, too, I find no inspiration like the 
Neady beating of the rain. Give mea picasant book, and 


the sound of the rain shall be music therewith. A com- 
fortable, cosy sound always is the rain on the roof. 

How shall I describe the beginning of a shower, heard 
just beneath the roof? Perhaps it comes in the dead of 
night. I awake with a distinct premonition of something 
about to happen. Utter stillness prevails, not a breath of 
air stirring, not a cricket shrilling, or a frog piping his reso- 
nant note. Suddenly there is a prolonged, trailing gust of 
wind over thehousetop. ‘The shutters rattle, and then are 
still again. A hush,—and I listen for the first drop. It 
falls, sharp, distinct. Then follows a damp wave of air that 
penetrates the whole house, and goes to the very marrow of 
one’s bones. Now there is a scurry of drops, and another 
pause. The wind rises and moans in the darkness. 
There are a few more drops, a lull, and then the rain be- 
gins to fall steadily and heavily, with a continuous, sooth- 
ing sound. The nerves, which have been kept tense and 
listening, relax; the ‘mind ceases to be apprehensive 
and watchful, and sleep, driven far away, returns slowly 
and settles down upon the lids. Soon the muffled roar of 
the rain dies away in a dream, and there is no more 
waking till the day comes. 

But one cannot enjoy this subtle sympathy with the 
rain on the roof unless he is alone. ‘This strange, out-in- 
the-air companion is no mutual friend. He cannot brook 
a third party. You and he must be all in all to each 
other for the time being. So it is one of the charms of 
loneliness and poverty, that one may live in a housetop 
and hold communion with a spirit of the air. Books and 
rain are the good friends of the man who.lives alone. 
And, thank God, one of them costs you nothing, and the 
other you can borrow ! 

But if the roof leaks? Ah, that is a drawback, to be 
sure! For the rain is one of those few friends with 
whom a man can come into terms of too close intimacy. 
It scatters all one’s pleasant dreams and musings to the 
winds, to have the rain fall upon one’s neck, after the 
manner of one’s best friends! It is absolutely essential 
to the enjoyment of the rain on the roof that, it shall be 
on the roof. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY. — (XIX.)* 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School. 


THE PROCESS OF PERCEPTION, 


Perception, considered as an act of the mind, is the act 
of gaining an immediate knowledge of the material world. 
The physical conditions under which this act can take 
place have already been shown. We are now to inquire 
into the nature of the act itself, so as to ascertain the 
elements of the process through which the mind passes in 
gaining such knowledge, the relation of these elements to 
each other, and, so far as possible, the nature of the re- 
sulting knowledge. 

The process of perception is a complex one. It in- 
volves an element of feeling as well as an element of 
knowing. In order to bring these elements distinctly be- 
fore the mind, let us consider one or two special acts of 
perception attentively and patiently. 

If we place the tips of the fingers upon the surface of 
a piece of smooth paper, press very lightly upon it, and 
move them gently to and fro, and direct the attention to 
the resulting mental act, we shall discover, first, a feeling 
of smoothness, which we locate in the touching fingers, 
and, secondly, a knowledge of a smooth surface beyond 
the fingers, but in contact with them. 

If a piece of ice, or any other cold object, be brought 
into contact with the fingers, wp may detect, first, a feeling 
of coldness in the fingers, and, Secondly, a knowledge of a 
cold object in contact with the fingers. If, now, a hot 
object be substituted for the cold one, we shall find that 
the mind has, first, a feeling of heat in the fingers, and, 
secondly, a knowledge of a hot body in contact with the 


fingers. 
* Copyright, 1886, 


If any object be brought into contact with the tips of 
the fingers, the lips, or any sensitive portion of the sur- 
face of the body, and be made to press with a sufficiently 
slight force, we may detect, first, a sensation of touch in 
the part of the body touched, and, secondly, a knowledge 
of the touching object. 

Again, let the eye be directed to a highly illuminated 
or brightly colored object, and the mental effect carefully 
noted. Two distinguishable mental states, or better, per- 
haps, two distinguishable elements in the same mental 
state, will be detected,—first, a feeling of light, or color, 
in the eye, and, second, a knowledge of the colored object 
outside the eye. 

If similar experiments be made with all the senses, the 
same two elements of the mental process will be found to 
exist,—namely, the element of feeling in the body, and 
the element of knowing something beyond the body. It 
will require considerable patience on the part of those un- 
accustomed to this kind of study to detect the element of 
feeling in all cases, or even the element of knowledge : 
but if the course of psychical study here indicated be per- 
sistently followed up, the results will richly repay the 
student. 

If, now, we direct our attention specially to the feeling 
in the body, as we repeat our series of experiments, and 
inquire what is implied in having a feeling in the body, 
we shall come to the conclusion that it involves an imme- 
diate knowledge, both of the feeling itself considered as a 
purely mental state, and of the body in connection with 
which it is felt. 

This study of the mental process of perception, then, 
reveals three distinguishable elements, — first, feeling; 
second, knowing the body; and third, knowing the not- 
body, or the world of matter lying beyond the physical 
organism. But, inasmuch as the body itself belongs to the 
material world, the process may be resolved into the ele- 
ment of feeling and that of knowing matter. The kind 
of feeling here brought to view is called sensation proper, 
and the special, immediate act of knowing matter is called 
perception proper. We will now examine these separate 
elements more minutely. And first we will consider sen- 
sation proper. 

While this is clearly feeling, as opposed to knowing, it 
is easily distinguishable from all other forms of feeling, 
—such as desire, love, and the like,—by the fact that it is 
known as connected with the body. It is experienced by 
the soul, but at the same time the soul is conscious of 
its union with the body. Not so with other feelings. 
They are felt by the soul as pure spirit. 

Again, sensation proper is referred with more or less 
definiteness to some place in the body. Thus, sensations 
of touch are felt in the fingers, when the fingers are 
touched ; sensations of sound, in the ear; those of smell, 
in the nose; and so of the other senses. But joy, or 
grief, or love, or hate is experienced by the soul without 
the slightest consciousness of space relations; and in like 
manner all acts of knowing are performed without any 
reference by the mind to some special part of the body in 
which the act occurs. Consequently, the presence of this 
local relation, this feeling of sensations in some part of the 
body, is sufficient to distinguish sensation proper from all 
other mental acts and states. 

It is further to be noted that, while all sensations are 
forms of feeling, they differ in kind and degree. The 
sensations of touch can never be confounded with those of 
sight, and those of hearing can never be mistaken for 
those of smell; and so of all the other senses. ‘Then, too, 
the sensations of the same sense differ in kind. The sen- 
sation of sour differs from that of sweet ; the sensation of 
red from that of black, and so on. Moreover, the sensa- 
tions of the same sense differ in degree. Thus, the sen- 
sations of loudness, of sweetness, of cold, and the like, all 
differ, at different times, in the degree of the feeling. 

The cause of this diversity of sensation is partly in the 
nature and degree of the excitants of the organs of sense, 
and partly in the organs themselves. Variations in the 
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sensations of color are often due to difference of eyes ;/line turns to the left and ascends obliquely to 20 with the |into that dark, unfathomable quarry where stands tha 


for the same excitant will produce sensations of red in one 
mind, and of green in another, while the sensations of 
sweet and sour in the same mind are due to the difference 
in the objects tasted. Difference in sensations is often 
due to difference in the changes made in the excitants of 
the organs of sense. Thus, the same water may produce 
sensations of heat in one hand and of cold in the other, if 
applied to the two hands when one of them has just been 
removed from hot water and the other from cold. Unless 
this fact is understood, we are liable to be at fault in 
our judgments as to the relative qualities of different 
bodies. 

Finally, it is to be borne in mind that sensation proper 
is a feeling of the mind, and not of the body. Though it 
is felt in the body, it is felt by the mind. The affection 
of the physical organ of sense is the immediate antecedent 
of sensation, but is to be clearly distinguished from the 
sensation itself. The one is an affection of matter, the 


same irregularities as from 5 to 10.* 


“When I came to 13 in my attempts ‘to count,’ ” says 
the mind, “I remained there a long time, and advanced 


to 20 with great difficulty. At 13 I seem to enter a dark 
passage, a kind of covered way with no windows in it, and 
grope my way up to 20. It is very dark at 19, because 


and extending into space.” 
{To be concluded.} 


THE DOWN-EAST SCHOOLMASTER.* 


BY EDWARD A. RAND, 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE CONTEST BEGINS. 


The buzzing contestants in the schoolhouse were hushed at last, 
as Mr. Ames remarked : 

** Dear friends, we meet to-night to hold a spelling school. Of 
course, it will devolve on me to give out the words. Mr. Gray 
has consented to act as umpire. The leaders selected for the two 
sides are Miss Almira Baker and Miss Amanda Baker. They will 


numerical ladder ; it dreads not only the problem, but also 
the fatiguing labor of ascending and descending the num. 
berless rows of numberless number-pegs. The numbey 
100,000 is near the center of the earth, and a million jg 
on that part of the ladder protruding on the other side. 


Author of “School and Camp Series,” “‘Up the Ladder Club Series,” ete. 


other is a state of the mind. 


Turning our attention now to the element of perception ’ ’ : 
If when I learned to count up to 20, I invariably omitted 


proper, we note, first, that it is an act of knowledge. 

the hand be placed upon a hot body and the attention be 

directed to the resulting state of mind, it will be noticed 

that, in addition to the feeling of heat which the mind 

feels in the hand, an act of knowing takes place. 

What is the object of knowledge in this case? Clearly 

it is more than the feeling, for the feeling, as we have 

seen, is a state of the mind. It is some form of the ma- 

terial world, which the soul distinguishes from itself. Is 
it the body, or something beyond the body, or both? 

Certainly to the student of psychology, no less than to 

other men, it seems to be both. There are sensations felt 
in the body, no doubt, which are connected with no knowl- 
edge of the not-body; and it may be true, as some sup- 
pose, that we learn to know the not-body through a knowl- 
edge of the body; but this question, while it has an 
intense interest for the philosopher, has not much bearing 
upon the subject of practical education. When a child 
enters school, he has the power of knowing the qualities 
of matter through the five senses. This power is not the 
result of any special training, nor is it possessed by 
only a part of those who arrive at school age. It is a uni- 
versal power, and, for practical purposes of education, 
may be regarded as an original endowment of the mind. 
An immediate knowledge of the not-body is as easily con- 
ceivable as an immediate knowledge of the body itself. 

Without discussing the question further, then, it will be 
taken for granted that, the knowledge of the material 
world gained in connection with sensation proper is imme- 
diate knowledge, and therefore is perception proper, in the 
sense in which the term has been defined. 

It only remains to point out the fact that perception 
proper is to be clearly distinguished from the present act 
of knowing matter which was formerly before the senses. 
This is memory, and not perception. 

We thus see that in every act of perception there are 
two elements,—one of feeling, which we call sensation 
proper, and the other of knowing, which we call percep- 
tion proper. These elements are not to be viewed as sep- 
arate states of the mind, but rather as the inseparable 
elements of one complex state. Neither exists, or can 
exist, without the other. 

We are now prepared to study the different classes of 
perceptions. 


A QUARRY OF THE MIND. 
BY GEO. A. STOCKWELL, A. M., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


[The reader should refer to the last paragraph in the last 
JOURNAL. 


blocks in the form of figures hung upon a wire. 


wire begins at an indefinable somewhere on the right, and | Ppea?- 
1 and 100; I see first the place, and, second, the num- 


At the ‘near’|ber wanted. As this piece of timber and pegs forms a 
ladder, I ant continually climbing up and down that lad- 


and 4. At 5, or about four inches from 1, is a downward|der in search of numbers. I am slow at figures, and 
when a difficult problem presents itself, I hesitate about 


little higher than 4, and 7 a little higher than 6. At 8 is|attempting its solution, for my mind dreads the descent 


extends in a straight, slightly elevated line at right angles 
to a line drawn from the left to the right. 
end of this wire is the number 1, and following are 2, 3, 


loop in the wire, and from this loop depends 5; 6 is a 


another loop; 9 is higher than 7, and 10 higher still. At 


this point the wire is deflected, and 11 and 12 appear by |not exactly. F t } ; . 
At 12 the line turns abruptly tothe right mind, he, ine 10 She loupe and 


themselves. 


these pegs hang all numbers beyond 100, those between 


Let one of “‘some minds” express itself: “ Imagine 100 and 200 being at the top, and those between 200 and 
This | 300 next in order, and thus down until only multiples ap- 


19. Therefore to-day, after nearly forty years of life, 
the numbers from 13 to 20 do not stand out as the others 
do. They are in adark place, and the mental eye squints 
when it looks for any number there. 
*“ At 20 the line diverges to the right, descends to 25, 
and then ascends obliquely to 30, as from 5 to 10, and 
thus on up to 100, making a zigzag line with multiples of 
ten at the higher angles and multiples of five at the lower 
angles. The number 35 is higher and further away than 
25, and 45 is higher and further away than 35, and thus 
the line extends to 100, which appears to be about one 
hundred feet away, to the right on an elevation by itself. 
Beginning at 1 is another line running parallel to the first 
line. On the second line are all numbers between 100 
and 201. This ends the regular series. If any number 
beyond 200 be wanted, it is found by combination. For 
example, in building the number 370, 300 is obtained 
from 3, in the first line, where two ciphers appear, and 
70 is found at the seventh high angle in the first line. 
This arrangement never changes. The numbers are there, 
there! Isee them. They are so clearly defined, so un- 
changeably set in their places that it seems almost pos- 
sible to touch them with the outstretched hand.” 

Another mind: “Iam left-handed. Numbers from 1 
to 100 are set in a straight line. This line extends from 
right to left, or to an indefinable place on the left. The 
number 1 is at the near end, and 100 at the far end. If 
I am dealing with numbers in a room, the length of the 
line of numbers is equal to the distance between my left 
hand and the wall of the room on the left. I know that 
I shall find the number 100 next to the wall. If there 
be a window on my left, or if I be in the open air, the 
line of numbers stretches far away to the left. I see 
every number as I did when I was in the room, but there 
are wide spaces between them. If I stand on an eleva- 
tion the number 100 may be miles away, but as clear and 
distinct as at my feet. — 

“ At the far end of this line another line descends per- 
pendicularly and develops into a square stick of timber, 
on all sides of which are driven innumerable pegs. On 


I do not see these numbers as I see those between 


* Plate 1 shows the arrangement of numbers in my own mind, but 
From 1 to 10 the view is sectional, on paper, but in 


descends to 15, which is hung on another loop. Then the | possible to show exactly on paper, 


please pick their sides, and I am requested to say that Miss Amanda 
Baker has the first pick.’’ 

The two young ladies thus designated went to opposite sides of 
the room, each taking her position in a remote corner and there 
facing one another in readiness for the expected combat. 

Each had an anxious face, for they were as eager to make sure 
of the best spellers for their respective sides as an energetic boy is 
in cherry time to get into a cherry-tree red with delicious fruit. 
**Call!’’ shouted Mr. Ames, a short, fat man, with a sharp, 
aspiring voice. 

** T choose 
It was Amanda Baker exercising her first right of choice, but 
she now hesitated. 

There was intense suspense. Who would be Amanda’s selec- 
tion ? Of course she would pick the best speller in the audience, 
and many hearts were anxious for the honor and a still larger num- 
ber, if not anxious, thought themselves equal to the wearing of this 
crown. Ambition flattered in its nest with expectation. Amanda 
hesitated, but in her soft, sibilant tones, she began again : 

**T choose Titus Potwin!’’ 

Yes; it was undoubted. Amanda's first choice was the noble 
Titus. He was ranked by her as the fairest cherry on the tree, but 
was she sure of her fruit ? 

There was a very audible titter from the audience, a twisting of 
necks to see Titus, while this royal Roman grinned and looked 
toward the umpire in a momentary bewilderment. Mr. Gray was 
ready : 

‘*T suppose visiting teachers are generally exempt from duty, 
same as men of forty-five are not obliged ordinarily by our govern- 
ment to go to war, but it will make it more interesting if any of 
those present will take part.’’ 

It was the boast of Titus that he was ready for any emergency. 
A favorite motto of pure Potwin authorship was this: ‘‘ Emer- 
gency makes the man, let the man be ready for the emergency.”’ 
He promptly sprang forward, almost upsetting his chair, and his 
voice rang through the schoolhouse : 

am ready.”’ 

The audience began to applaud, for Titus, as a man ‘‘ town 
raised,’’ to use his own expression, was a great favorite with all 
who had never gone away from home, and who hoped that by hug- 
ging home they coald equal the ‘‘ college larned and sich like.’’ 
Besides, Titus was a noted speller. He hemmed vigorously, and 
striding down the aisle with a heavy, pompous step, took his stand 
beside the unblushing and smiling Amanda. Somebody else was 
delighted, Miles Baker, hidden away from Amanda behind a big, 
fat butcher. Miles rubbed his hands in quiet joy. 

There were two or three persons in that audience who were not 
so well pleased. Titus’ summons to the strife was ominous. 

‘‘Oh, dear,’”’ thought the shuddering Paul. ‘“‘ Shall I have 
to go?’’ 

Paul did not like to be an object for public contemplation and 
criticism. It might be a weakness, but while he could face a can- 
non he did not like to have everybody see him doit. He rather 
shrank from criticism, either to give or receive it. He could be 
aroused to that degree of daring where he would defy public opin- 
ion, but he was modest, and he was naturally a bit timid in facing 
criticism. To-night, if called out, what if he should miss a word! 
He felt that he would give a good deal for a share of Titus Pot- 
win’s brass. Titus could have sold a large quantity of the article, 
as he was a heavy dealer in it, and where he lacked in gold, he put 
in a substitute promptly. Confidence and effort may send one 
over a ditch. A timid muscle hesitates on the brink, and ends by 
tumbling in. Must Paul be forced to jump the ditch ? All uncer- 
tainty was ended by the call of Almira Baker's clear voice : 

** choose Mr. Endicott.”’ 

The interest in the audience was now intense. People chuckled 
away, while Miles forgot himself, and slapped his fat neighbor 
heavily on the back. 

Now there'll be music!’ he intended to whisper, but spoke so 
loud that everybody within twenty feet could hear him. 

‘Music! Ow-w!’’ granted the fat man. ‘‘I ain’t your 
drum!”’ : 
Paul Endicott quickly made up his mind that he must take his 
turn with the rest, and while he preferred to stay a lamb, still he 
could and did go to his place like a lion, stepping off as decidedly 


and proudly as any admiring pupil could have wisbed. 


choose AnniesAlton,’’ said Amanda. 


* Copyright, 1887, by E. A. Rand. All rights reserved, 
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‘‘Oh!’? was Annie’s startled exclamation. She was one who 
had been fearing this, but being out of the district, hoped she 
might escape. There was no escape from the two all-grasping 
cherry pickers. 

She rose and took her place beside ‘‘ that hateful Potwin,’’ as she 
silently labelled him. Her only consolation was that it would be 
‘fan to be on the side against the lion.’’ The lion did not look 
happy to see this disposition made of his scholar. 

Another person present thought he might be bronght to the exe- 
cutioner’s block, but on account of his age and being a “‘ visitor,” 
he hoped he might be excused. The axe, though, awaited him. 

choose Judge Alton,’ said Almira. Judge Alton blushed, 
put rose up with soldier-like promptness, and stood beside Paul 
Endicott. 

The people noticed it with peculiar pleasure. ‘‘ He’s one of us,’’ 
was the silent thought of many, while Miles said to his fat neigh- 
bor: 
‘‘ Good for the Jedge! Your turn will come next!’’ 

‘Look to hum!’’ said the fat man; and Miles soon had occasion 
to heed this advice. 

‘*T choose Unele John,’’ was Amanda’s next call. This pick 
was purely complimentary, for Uncle John was not a rare cherry 
when it came to the fruits of learning. 

‘“T choose Uncle Miles,’’ exclaimed Almira, determined to be 
equally polite. 

Amanda gave a start. She did not know her father was there; 
but he was there, and rising up behind that adjoining and screening 
wall of flesh,—the butcher,— grinned as proudly as any one. 
“Don’t know how I am coming out,’’ he thought, “‘ but I am in 
for it.’? He went to his place as promptly as Titus Potwin. Miles 
did not have brains enough to be a leader among men, but as he 
did not have sense enough to be second and a follower, his audacity 
would sometimes take him into a front place. No one could say 
how soon Miles might fail and drop from the ranks, but that did not 
worry him. Amanda trembled for ‘‘ Pa,’’ but ‘‘ Pa’’ was as con- 
fident as if he carried the contents of a spelling-book between the 
walls of his empty braia. 

‘* Proud to be beside ye, Jedge!’’ whispered Miles. 

‘* Thank you, and I am glad to have your company.”’ 

“‘ Jedge, between you and me, we'll rake ’em right and left.’’ 

‘| hope so, Miles, but for myself, 1 feel a little shaky.”’ 

“T don’t a bit.’’ 

“‘T wish I had a spelling-book. I did not anticipate this.’’ 

“] woulda’t give a snap for all the spellers tween here and Mis- 
sisouri. Go it on your grit, I say, Jedge.’’ 

* “DT ve got to go on something, but I feel, Miles, as if I had lost 
all I ever had,’’ whispered the Judge. 

‘*Mine hasn’t. I’m ebhuck fall.”’ 

Miles spoke as he felt, and gave Amanda on the other side of the 
room an encouraging wink. It was lost on that valiant Amazonian 
leader of armies in the day of battle, for she was holding up a 
ready ear to Titus Potwin's whispered conundrum,—‘‘ Guess what 
I am!”’ 

‘Oh, [ can’t to save me!’’ simpered the languishing Amanda. 

rose *tween two thorns.’’ 

*‘Shet up! the spellin’ is goin’ to begin.’’ 

All the desirable cherries had been picked. The seats looked as 
bare and stripped as a cherry tree when two lively boys have gone 
theongh its branches. On opposite sides of the room were the long 
lines of ardent but smiling combatants. Even the fat butcher had 
gone into the fight. So incongruous was the assortment of combatants 

that he stood opposite a small boy of ten, but an excellent speller 
for his years. It was the old array of David and Goliath, and as in 
former times, Goliath was to fall and leave David standing. 

Mr. Ames managed his duties very adroitly. He strove to 
adapt his words to the people that he addressed. He knew that 
Titus Potwin had an excellent reputation as an English speller, and 
as he did not wish to offend Titus, aware that Titus’ influence 
would be desirable in securing future opportunities for schoolkeep- 
ing, he strove to give Titus those words that had not come down 
from the Latin and Greek. As he himself once had studied Latin, 
and twice had tried to master Greek, but failed, he thought he 
could tell words from these two languages as soon as he saw them, 
and he resolved not to deal them out to Titus. ‘‘ There’s John 
Baker! I want to keep on the right side of him,’’ he reasoned. 
‘* He knows all about a farm, and I’ll give him farm words, or 
trees, say. I'll give Miles store words. THe’s a school agent, and 
I want to keep on the right side of him, and I’ll give Amanda an 
easy word to start on, and follow it up with something easy and 
domestic, say. Judge Alton,—I will give him something military 
or about the law. As for that young chap from college, that 
other schoolmaster, I'll give him,—‘ Hail Colamby !’”’ 

He shook his head. He was jealous of this young “‘ upstart ”’ 
from college, and he silently resolved to have no mercy, but 
slaughter him as soon as possible. The short, fat teacher was 
jealous. In accordance with the above program, he gave out his 
first word to Amanda. 

Proceed! 

The aptness of this was recognized by the school, and Amanda 
spelled it with confidence and correctness. 

“Succeed! cried the conductor, turning to Almira on the other 
side, 

This, too, was considered a fit word to follow Amanda’s, and 
with a smiling, blushing face, Almira promptly spelled it. 

Titus Potwin’s chance to distinguish himself was on the word 
“‘schoolhouse,’’ and the next word came te Paul. 

Freshman!’ yelled Mr. Ames. 

If Paul had been a sophomore in college, he might have resented 
this as inteational, which it was, undoubtedly. Being a junior and 
beyond the reach of class jealousy, he blandly spelled his word. 

(To be continved.) 


BOSTON LETTER. 


Hon. Richard Edwards, LL.D., state superintendent of schools, 
Illinois, has been a welcome visitor to his eastern haunts of former 


days in Boston, Salem, Bridgewater, and West Newton. Dr. 
Edwards is one of the men whom Massachusetts delighted to honor 
and whom the West continues to honor. 

* * 


Principal George H. Twitmeyer, of Honesdale, Pa., has been in 
town the past week visiting the schools of Boston and vicinity. 


Every October brings to Boston several of the practical educators 
of Pennsylvania. No other state is so uniformly and so well repre- 
sented|by visitors to our schools. 

* * * 


The Middlesex Schoolmaster’s Club is the latest born of those fra- 
ternal organizations which Boston focuses. ——The Schoolmaster’s 
Club has a dignity, grace, and appetite unparalleled by any of its 
associates. The Master's Club is confined to the elect whom the 


logic of events and the grace of the Boston School Committee have 
placed at the head of the most historic and in many cases the most 
renowned grammar schools of the country. The Sub Master’s 
Club differs from the Master’s Club in the same way that antici- 
pation differs from realization. If life and health be granted them 
in inverse ratio to that of the present members of the higher 
‘*court,’? every one of these men will sometime pass without any 
ballot into the sanctum sanctorum of schoolmasters. The Nor- 
folk County Schoolmaster’s Club is a working body fall of live 
men of earnest purpose, and much ability. These are the men who 
have revolutionized the schools of the county until one of Agent 
Walton’s Norfolk County examinations would produce quite a dif- 
ferent national impression from that which preceded their day. —— 
The Plymouth County School master’s Club is younger, and is really 
an off-shoot of the Norfolk County Club, in that those who lead in 
the movement were some of them leaders in the former. The 
Somerville Schoolmaster’s Clab, composed of the superintendent, 
three high school masters, five grammar masters, a music teacher, 
and a few ex-masters, dines at Young's monthly. And now 
comes the Middlesex Schoolmaster’s Club, larger in numbers, more 
enthusiastic in loyalty, more direct in public-school service than 
was either of the others at the start. Luther E. Leland of Newton, 
one of the seniors in service, one of the best-known and most 
efficient of the teachers of the state is president; C. E. Hussey, 
secretary: C. W. Morey of Lowell, James 8S. Barrell of Cam- 
bridge, W. IT. Small of Hudson, the executive board. It meets at 
the Quincey House, and the topie of discussion last Saturday, the 
first meeting since organization, was ‘‘ Promotions in Public 
Schools.’’ Its object is better acquaintance, discussion of educa- 
tional topics, and social intercourse. 
* 


Maturin M. Ballou is one of literary Boston’s most fortunate pos- 
sessions. Where in all the world can be found another gentleman 
of leisure, at once preéminent as a conversationalist, devoted as a 
friend, an enthusiastic admirer of city life, whose revelries in the 


facts and fancies of literature produced, almost without knowing 
it, so unique a volume of literary incidents as Genius in Sunshine 
and Shadow? By the by, the tradition of that book is that Mr. 
Ballou, in his leisure moments, had jotted down on loose slips of 
paper some fact or estimate of the men, women, and books with 
which he became acquainted in his travels, research, or recreations 
A publisher, in one of those rare hours of. literary companionship 
seeing a slip taken from among this treasury of genius, asked wha 
it was, and being told that it was merely the repository of thought: 
never to be voiced by the pen, insisted upon a glance at this store, 
and seeing what it was demanded that it be given to the world. 

Few books have been so companionable to me during the past 
months as this same Genius in Sunshine and Shadow. 1 would not 
miss it from my study-table for the price of several volumes. 

* * 


Due West,’’ ‘‘ Due East,’’ ‘‘ Due North,’’ ‘‘ Due South ’’ are 
among the rarest bits of foreign travel to which the untraveled 
public has access. It has never been our lot to know another 
author to travel and write with the same motive and in the same 


spirit that characterize these volumes. Mr. Ballou’s travels have 
no financial motive, neither are his books written for profit o1 
fame. Circumstances have placed him above need of the former, » 
life of successful literary labor above the need of the latter. He 
travels a large part of each year to complete his knowledge of peo- 
ples and places missed or slighted in other years. Few men know 
how to travel so skillfully, to see the right thing, and the right 
thing only, so judiciously, and still fewer can see as well the bear- 
ing of the past upon the present, and both upon the future, philos- 
ophizing on what will be the inevitable consequences of the correlation 
of social, political, and educational forces. His latest travels have 
been in the Islands of the Pacifie He receives impressions o} 
places and peoples so vividly that when he speaks or writes of them 
he gives one the impression he received. He speaks enthusiastically 
of the progress evinced by the people of Honolulu; of the compar- 
atively few years since they were in the most savage and uncivil- 
ized condition; of the way in which education and every form of 
civilization are being advanced, until this city of less than 18,000 
inhabitants expends over $50,000 dollars per annum upon its pri- 
mary schools, having already raised the condition of the native race 
of the Hawaiians until the percentage of those who cannot read and 
write is almost as low as in the most enlightened part of the United 
States. He argues most eff-ctively in the name of the commercial 
relations between them and the United States, for the strengthen- 
ing of the reciprocity treaty, which now binds the countries to- 
ther. 

e The facts relating to Australian life are more striking, even, than 
those of the Sandwich Islands. The city of Melbourne, one of the 
youngest municipalities in the ‘colony, devotes one fifth of all its 
revenue to public schools. It has universities, whose stability, size, 
architectural elegance, and classical advantages rival those of our 
own country. The same may be said of Sidney, whose university 
is remarkable for its beauty of grounds and architectura] grandeur, 
requires high scholarship, awards degrees with conservatism, and 
commands the respect of English scholars. These institutions orig- 
inally fostered and established by the government are now self- 
supporting. Primary instruction is aunple, and compulsory attend 

ance laws are rigidly enforced. The people realize that education 
is the great power to which they must look for civilization and in- 
fluence. The salaries paid are good, and the selection of teachers 
judicious. There are normal schools in all the large cities. 

It seems impossible that Tasmania,—Van Dieman’s Land in our 
schoo! days,—was a penal station until within fifty years, and that 
the present prosperous, cultured, and progressive people are largely 
the descendants within two generations of a penal race. In 
Hobart, its chief city, there is a book-store that in stock, variety, 
and other attractions would be the complement of Little, Brown, 
& Co.’s establishment. All through Australia and New Zealand 


the same evidence of progress appears. 
WARREN WINTHROP, 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 
WHEN we inspire a child to take in knowledge, we 
should have our thought upon the use he will make of it. 


THE codperation of teacher and pupil in studying nat- 
ure can hardly be over-estimated. It is not the child 


alone that is benefited. 


THE successful lecturer must actually enjoy everything 
The 


teacher must actually enjoy the lesson as he would have 


as he wishes the audience to enjoy it. successful 
the class enjoy it. 

Some of the Chicago schools, notably Mr. Brayton’s, 
have a valuable, private, benevolent kindergarten attach- 
ment, which renders great service to the children, and has 
definite effect upon the after-school work. With all the 
increasing demands upon the public school, and the rap- 
idly developing benevolent tendency of the day, there is 
no reason why some of the new work should not be done 
through philanthropic agencies. 


TuE elevation of geography to the place which it ought 
to hold in the school curriculum appears to me a matter of 
vital moment; first, from the value of the subject as a 
branch of knowledge, and secondly, because it offers a 
cure for what I conceive to be a radical defect in our edu- 


cational method,—namely, the want of any effective dis- 
cipline in habits of observation. . . 
on the very threshold of school life, and may be pursued 
in ever increasing fulness of detail and breadth of view 
up to the end of that time. No other subject can for a 


moment be compared with it in this respect. 


. » It may be begun 


It serves as 
common ground, on which the claims of literature, history, 
and science may be reconciled.—Archibald Geikie. 


ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY.—(XVIII.)* 


BY A. H. KELLEY, A.M., 
Secretary of Asbury Park Summer School of Pedagogy. 


‘We saw by our last lesson that the sun does not al 


ways cast vertical rays upon the equator, and while stand- 
ing upon the equator we saw him pass south of our zenith 
(in the celestial equator) until he came to the tropic of 
Capricorn. 

“ Let us take a careful observation here and learn if 
this new position of the sun, which we have already 
learned is reached on Dec. 21, will have any effect upon 
the length of our day at the equator; for a correct knowl- 
edge of the sun’s movements and their results, as seen 
from this standpoint, will help to solve all problems that 
may arise. Let us get our bearings by attending carefully 
to a few related facts. 

‘“ Around what do the heavens seem to us to turn?” 

“The heavens seem to us to turn around the north and 
south poles.” 

‘“‘ How do we find these poles ?”’ 

“The north pole is so near to Polaris that we find the 
north pole by pointing out Polaris, and then refer to the 
opposite point of the heavens as the celestial south pole.” 

‘“‘ Now keeping these facts in mind, and remembering 
that we are on the equator, and that Polaris is at the 
north point of our horizon, let us view the heavens. If 
we watch the paths of the heavenly bodies we shall see 
that they look to us, as we face Polaris, something like the 
accompanying illustration. 

“Tf we then turn and face the south pole, at the south 


* Copyright, 1887. 
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ern point of our horizon, we shall see that the paths of 
the heavenly bodies lying south of our zenith present 
much the same appearance. 

“How much of the path of the heavenly bodies could 
we see at a glance while standing here on the equator, if 
the paths were visible lines on the star sphere ?” 

“While standing here on the equater we could see one 
half of the path or orbit of the heavenly, bodies, were the 
paths visible lines on the star sphere.” 

“Trae. We can see one half of the orbit of every 
heavenly body at a glance, for all such are visible at the 


t 


equator. 
“Now to return to the original purpose of this lesson, 


which was to see if the movement of the sun south of the 
equator has any effect upon the length of the day at the 
equator. 

* Do you think our day at the equator is longer or 
shorter when the sun is at the Tropie of Capricorn ?” 

“The length of the day at the equator is the same, 
whether the sun is on the celestial equator or north or 
south of it.” 

* How can you prove this?” 

‘The path of the sun, as we watched it in its course 
on the celestial equator, was visible for twelve hours. 
That is, the sun passed from the eastern point of our ho- 
rizon, through our zenith, and disappeared from view at 
the western point of our horizon during the twelve hours 
of the day. But we also observed a star 20° and another 
40° from Polaris, and both these stars were visible for 
twelve hours. We think these instances are sufficient to 
prove that the sun is visible twelve hours to an observer 
at the equator, whatever its position. Hence we conclude 
that the movement of the sun south of the equator has no 
effect upon the length of the day at the equator. 

“ Are all days at the equator of equal heat ?” 

‘As the days are hottest with us when the sun comes 
nearest to our zenith, so they must be the hottest at the 
equator when at or near its zenith.” 


COMPOSITION WRITING. 


BY HARLAN H. BALLARD. 


A PRACTICAL LESSON IN FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE 


I should not be content to have the pupils merely com- 
mit to memory the definitions of metaphor, simile, and 
the rest, but I should rather lead them to a conception of 
figures by some such path as this. Place upon the black- 
board before the class, any simple and literal sentence. 
As for example : 

“George Washington was an honest man.” 

Then ask the pupils to state the same fact in other 
words, and elicit such variations as “ was not dishonest,”’ 
“was trusted,” ‘“ was above suspicion,” “ never cheated,” 
‘“‘had a good reputation,” “‘ was upright, straightforward, 


clean,” ete. 
pure or unclean.” 


“The silver bell 


and almost without a blemish. 
from the world.” 


from deceit or falsehood. They may, however, all be 
used properly with figurative force, as Washington was 
an illustrious general, of shining attainments, bright in- 


ellect, splendid qualities, resplendent genius. 


Call again for words expressing the freedom from 
blemish expressed by candid. 


He kept himself unspotted 


Recur again tothe adjectives “‘upright ” and “ straight- 


forward,” and elicit their opposites,—downright (as a 
downright falsehood), stooping, low, base, crooked, per- 
verse, indirect, wrong (wrung, or twisted from a straight 
line), biased, warped, ete. 
construct the sentence: ‘“ Washington was an upright 
man, who never stooped to any low or base act ; he was 
straightforward avd direct in his dealings, avoiding all 
crooked and indirect methods, and being possessed of a 
judgment neither warped by self-interest nor biased by} 
prejudice, he was rarely in the wrong.” 
introduced the semi-slang compliments, “ He is as straight 
asa string,” or “square as a brick” (it is interesting 
to note how the people strike out these strong fig- 
ures), and by way of contrast and enforcement the ele- 
gant language of Isaiah, “ Judgment also will I lay to the 
line, and righteousness to the plummet.” 


Litotes again enables us to 


Here may be 


We come, finally, tothe broad conception of the parallel- 


ism between goodness and truth, and all that is high, straight, 
and bright, and the affinity between evil and whatever is 
low, crooked, and dark. Metaphors have nforals, and if 
there remain a few moments of the hour, we may con- 
sider what things are high literally. 
trees, mountains, stars, and are ready to appreciate the 
sayings, “Stand like men,” “ Every inch a king,” “ The 
Assyrian was a cedar in Lebanon” : 


We find men, kings, 


** As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head ”’ ; 


And they that be wise shall shine as the bright- 


ness of the firmament, and they that turn many to right- 
eousness, as the stars for ever and ever.” 


The Training School. 


candid, sincere,” ete. We now have the material to 
work upon. Litotes is one of the easiest figures to un@er- 
stand, and in a few minutes we have every member of 
the class casting sentences into the negative form with 
perfect readiness and ease. It is not difficult. We may 
next explain the metaphor hidden in sincere, showing that 
the term originally meant “ without wax, or comb,” and 
leading the class to suggest to what substance the adjective 
properly applied. In the same way deal with candid, 
which means “shining white,” hence pure; and with 
upright, bringing into view the universally recognized 
analogy between straightness of linear direction, and recti- 
tude, correctness, directness, straightforwardness, right- 
ness of character and life. 

We are now ready for an exercise for developing the 
pupil’s power of constructing figures at will. We may 
state that we are about to try the experiment of applying 
adjectives which describe material objects, to character, 
for the purpose of discovering whether they will then have 
any intelligible meaning. 

Having, then, already “ candid,” and knowing its mean- 
ing, we ask for other words that mean nearly the same. 
We get the words white, shining, bright, illustrious, splen- 
did, resplendent, and place them on the board. The 
teacher then points out that none of these carries the 
same idea as candid, unless “ white,’’ when used in the 
slang expression for an honest man, “He is a white fel- 
low, I tell you,” but that they have reference rather to 
the glory that surrounds a great man, than to his freedom 


si 


supplying their needs. 
the study not only of that upon which and with which the 
teacher works, but it is emphatically a place where one 
learns how to bring the two into proper relation, learns 
how to adapt means to ends, to reduce theory to practice, 
learns technique. 


HOW TO CONDUCT A TRAINING SCHOOL. 


BY MARY VY. LEE, M. D., OSWEGO, N. Y. 


Can Training Schools be so Conducted as to Prove a 


Benefit to the Children ? 


By “‘ Training schools,” as the term is here employed, 


we mean schools in which persons preparing to teach may 
be made acquainted with children, with their natures, with 
their activities, with their needs, and with the means of 


A training school is a place for 


A training school is a technical school. 
One who aspires to be a trainer of colts must come into 


actual, not theoretical, relations with colts; one who 
aspires to be a trainer of children, i. e. a teacher, must 
come into actual relations with children ; hence the neces- 


ty for practice, or training schools. Roughly speaking, 


the thousands of district schools scattered over our land 
are training schools to the youths and maidens who there 
try their fresh hands at new work ; but it is conceded that 
this kind of unsuperintended training school is expensive 
in time, experience, and discipline, to teacher and pupil. 
For the sake of both parties there should be superintended 
training schools. 


But what of the poor children in these schools? Must 


Now we get “pure,” 
We now take an important step by asking, 
‘“‘Name some ways in which anything may be made im- 
We get these replies: “A dress may 
be stained with fruit,” “The table is spotted with ink,” 
is tarnished,” ‘Hands are soiled,” 
“The child had blemishes ” (black and blue spots from 
beating), ‘‘ The well was defiled,” “ The sky is clouded.” 
Asking to have these words negatively applied to our sub- 
ject we obtain: ‘‘ Washington’s character was unstained 
by avarice, untarnished by suspicion, not clouded by ill 
temper, nor soiled by greed; undefiled by immorality, 


they not suffer at the hands of the inexperienced and the 
ignorant? Yes, to an extent. The comparatively fey, 
suffer, that the many may, in the future, be far better in- 
structed by teachers prepared in training schools. These 
schools are a necessity, attended, to be sure, by the great 
danger that the pupils experimented upon may fare hard. 
Do they always fare hard? For a score of. years | 
have been directly connected with, or have had intimate 
knowledge of training schools, and while the instruction 
has never been as good as in the very best schools. the 
pupils have been better taught than the majority of chil- 
dren in our graded schools. The yearly examinations 
have proved that the “ practice children” have progressed 
as far and have done as thorough work as those instructed 
by regular teachers, that they observe more keenly and 
express themselves more fluently. -Often classes promoted 
from regular teachers to the classes in the training school 
have not been so far advanced in their studies, haye not 
been so generally intelligent, nor so alert, as the children 
in the training schools. Furthermore, intelligent parents 
have been anxious to avail themselves of the advantages 
of these schools, and they have sometimes changed shel 
residence in order to be in the practice school wards. 
My experience warrants me in saying that training 
schools can be so conducted as to benefit the pupils in 
them. Ibelievecompliance with the following regulations 
will always secure this end : 
1. The departments which together constitute the train- 
ing school should be superintended by a person possessing 
good culture, broad ideas of education, fine powers of gen- 
eralization, and equally as fine skill in attending to details. 
She should be able to teach and to criticise; she should 
combine the utmost firmness with the utmost geniality ; 
she should be able to read human nature and to sympa- 
thize with its various phases. Since no one person is 
likely to possess all these qualities, there should be several 
superintendents, each one strong along her own line,—all 
forming an ideal corps. The greater the number of fine 
teachers with which teachers in training come in conta¢t, 
the better, for thus are they saved from one-idead-ness ; 
thus may they learn that many roads lead to Rome. 
2. Before being given the task of teaching children, 
persons in training for teachers should have a good educa- 
tion. They should know the elements of psychology. 
should observe children while at play and while receiving 
lessons from skilled and unskilled teachers. These lessons 
should be discussed in all their bearings. A generous 
amount of seeing how the best do their work should pre- 
cede the effort to teach., 
3. The apprentice teacher should have a room to her- 
self,—a little schoolhouse,—in which to teach her class. 
Here she should learn the art of keeping her room neat, 
cheerful, healthful, attractive ; all its arrangements should 
be under her eye,—subject, of course, to the over-eyes of 


the superintendent. 
4. The classes taught should be small,—from twelve to 


twenty. 

5. The apprentice should be kept with one class long 
enough to understand it, long enough to conquer the diff- 
culties it presents (if she have conquering power). Eight 
or ten weeks are not too long to test and develop the 
power of the apprentice. 

6. The time, strength, and interest of the apprentice 
should not be divided between academic work and teach- 
ing. All in her should be concentrated on the children 
and her work with them. 

7. The apprentice teachers should be responsible for 
results with their classes,—for general and for specific re- 
sults, for development and for drill. 

8. Grave matters of discipline should be intrusted not 
to teachers in training, but to the superior; but the means 
of discipline employed ought to be communicated to the 
apprentice. 

9. Certain branches should be taught by the superin- 
tendents in order that the teachers being trained may see 
fine teaching and the connections made between related 
lessons, and in order that there may be a few strong 
lines of strong work in the school to give it coherence. 
One term all the reading of one grade might be taught by 
one of the permanent teachers; the next term writing and 
drawing might be this teacher’s work, and so on. 

10. As soon as an apprentice teacher shows skill, juds- 
ment, genius, give her liberty to be herself, so will uew 


life be engrafted upon the old. 
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GEOGRAPHY OUTLINE. 
(Used in describing a country.) 


BY CHARLES W. DEANE, 
Superintendent of Schools, McKeesport, Pa. 
1. Location.— 
i. Mathematical (latitude and longitude of isolated divisions). 
ii. Relative—Position and boundary. 
iii. Size (by comparison). 
iv. Outline. 
1, Coast. 
(a) Waters (seas, gulfs, etc. ) 
(+) Lands (islands, capes, ete. ). 
2. Border—Mountains, rivers, lakes. 
II, Surface.— 
i. General (highlands, lowlands, slopes), 
it. Specific. 
1. Mountains. 
2. Rivers and lakes. 
3. Soil and Forestry. 
4. Mistellaneous features. 
ILL. Climate.— 
1. Heat (influenced by latitude, elevation, winds, seas). 
ti, Moisture (influenced by winds, barriers). 
~Healthfuloess (iofluenced by and ii.). 
IV. Popwation.— 
i. Density—Cities and towns. 
ii, Character of people. 
1. Government. 
2. Religion. 
3. Education. 
V. Occupations (influenced by all of the above). 
VI. Product:ons (influenced by occupations). 
Natural. 
1. Animal. 
2. Vegetable. 
3. Mineral. 
ii. Manufactured. 
VIL. Commerce.— 
i. Class, 
1. Domestic. 
What ? 
a. Receipts } Whence ° 
b. Shipments 


2. Foreign. — 


What ? 

imparts Whence ? 
W hat ? 

Exports } Whither ? 


it. Means. 
, 1. Railroads and canals. 
2. Steamship lines. 
3. Caravans. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


VERE FOSTER’S DRAWING BOOKS. 


In answer to inquiry of ‘‘C.,’’ in JOURNAL of Sept. 29, we give 
the following : 

Twelve years ago Vere Foster's Drawing Books were kept in 
stock by Chas. Scribner’s Sons, and can, doubtless, be obtained ot 
them now. E. G, 

Dudley, Mass., Oct. 3, 1887. 


INDIAN LANGUAGE IN SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Editor :—I copy from The Word Carrier, a paper published 
by Rev. A. L. Riggs, principal of the Santee Normal Training 
School, the following : 

UNITED STATES INDIAN SERVICE, } 
WASHINGTON, Jaly 16, 1887. 
CHARLES HILL, U. S. Indian Agent, Santee Agency, Nebraska 

Sir :— Y our attention is called to the regulation of this office whic: 
forbids instruction in schools in any Indian language. This rule ap- 
plies to all schools on an Indian reservation, whether governmen' 
or mission schools. - The education of Indians in the vernacular i» 
not only ne use to them, but is detrimental to their education and 
civilization. You are instructed to see that this rule is rigidly en- 
forced in all schools upon the reservation nnder your charge. No 
mission school will be allowed upon the reservation which does not 
comply with this regulation. 

Very respectfully, 
[Signed } 


A. B. UpsHAw, 
Acting Commissioner. 


Are we going back eight hundred years, to the days of William 
the Conqueror, when he “‘ required that French instead of Saxon 
should be taught to the children in the schools’’ ? and the verdict 
of English history is, ‘‘ It is easier to conquer a kingdom than to 


change a language.’’ 

Is it not according to the principle of instruction of the present 
day to win a child rather than to drive him ? and will you be 
likely to win him by attacking something dear to him as ‘‘ the apple 
of his eye’? ? Why should any other language be permitted to be 
taught, and the Indians not allowed their own? By such enact- 
ments we are stirring up all the evil forces of their natures, and 


making them to feel we are their enemies instead of their friends 
We are blocking every effort to reach them through kindness and 
sympathy, and to Christianize them, giving them rather to feel like 
the little child, who didn’t care about going to heaven if a certain 
relative was going to be there. 

Is there not something that can be done to awaken the people of 
this nation to see that they are on the wrong tack? That such 
laws reach backward toward barbarism instead of forward with ad- 
vancing Christianity? Francis Murphy said, ‘‘ You can’t club a 
man into the kingdom. If you tried it with me, it would get my 
Irish up.”? Macaulay says, in his History of England, ‘It will be 
seen how, in two important dependencies of the crown, wrong was 
followed by just retribution ; how impradence and obstinacy broke 
the ties which bound the North American Colonies to the parent 
State; how Ireland, cursed by the domination of race over race, 
and of religion over religion, remained indeed a member of the em- 
pire, but a withered and distorted member, adding no strength to 
the body politic, and reproachfully pointed at by all who feared or 
envied the greatness of England.’ 

Let us not fall into the errors of our ancestors when they stand 


before us as warnings. Does not the word come to us: ‘‘ Open thy 
mouth for the dumb in the cause of ali such as are appointed to 
destruction. Open thy mouth, judge righteously, and plead the 
cause of the poor and needy.”’ E. A. S. 


FACTS. 


WORDS, 
Daisy—day’s eye. 
Laconic—Laconia. 
Bayonet— Bayonne. 
Or: hard —W ort-yard. 
Florin— From Florence. 
Hawthorn—bedge-thorn. 
Milliner—A Milan dealer. 
Damson—Damascus plum. 
Spaniel—A dog from Spain. 
Caterpillar—VU, Fr., hairy cat. 
Nostri/s—Nose-thirles, nose holes. 
Drawing-room— Withdrawing room. 
Artesian—Artois, province in France. 
Combric—Cambray, in northern France. 
Atligator—Spanish, lagurto, the lizard. 
Dandelion—D-nt de lion, the lion’s tooth. 
Acudemy—Academus, in whose garden Plato taught. 


A REMARKABLE CLOCK, 


One of the most remarkable clocks in A meriga is that made by a 
miner in a colliery in Wilkesbarre, Pa. This was made cut of bits 
of board and iron, with the roughest tools imaginable. It is about 
nine feet high, having sixty-three figures, that move by machinery. 
Chere are but twenty-two moving figures on the famous Strasburg 
clock. On the front of the Wiikesbarre clock there are three 
shelves or balconies. Along the lower balcony a mounted general 
leads a file of continental soldiers. The liberty bell rings, and a 
sentinel salutes the procession. A door in the upper baleony opens 
and shows Molly Pitcher, who fires her historic cannon, the smoke 
vf which is blown away from the interior of tha clock by a fan 
Then the portraits of the first twenty presidents of the United 
States pass along in a kind of panorama, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence being held aloft by Thomas Jefferson. On another of 
the balconies the twelve apostles go by, Satan comes out, and the 
cock crows for the benefit of Peter. When Christ appears, a figure 
of Justice raises a pair of scales, while a figure of Death tolls the 
minutes upon a bell.—Selected. 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES AND RULERS. 
Country. Ruler. Title. Date. 


Argentine Republic, Celman, President, 1882 
Austria-Hungary, . Franz Josef L., Emperor, Dee. 31,’85 


Belgium, . . . . Leopold IL., King, Dee. 31,’85 
Brazil, » « « + Dom Pedro IL, Emperor, 1885 
Chili, . . . Balmaseda, President, 1885 
Emperor, Est. 
Cojpmbia, . . . . Dr. Don R. Nufiez, President, 1581 
Corea, A Li Fin, King, Est. 
Denmark, . . . Christian 1X., King, 1880 
Dutch East Indies, 0. Van Rees, Gov.-Gen., 1885 
France, ee Jules Grévy, President, 1886 


Emperor, L885 


Germany, . . Wilhelm L., 
Queen & E.of L., 1881 


Gir’t Britain & Ireland Victoria, 


British India, . . Earl of Dafferin, Viceroy, 1881 
Canada, . « « + Mar. of Lansdowne, Gov.-Gen., 1531 
Greece, Georgias I., King, "79 and ’S1 
(fuatemala, Bariilos, President, 1586 
Hawaiian Islands, Kalakaua [., King, 1884 
Italy, . . « « Humbert I., King, 1885 
Japan, . . . Mauteu Hito, Mikado, 1885 
Mexico, . . . . . Porfirio Diaz, President, 18384 
Netherlands, . . . Willem LiL, King, Dee. 31,’85 
Persia, . . . . » Nassr-ed-Din, Shah, 1881 
Portugal, . . . . LuisL., King, 1881 

Roumania,. . . . CarolL, King, 1883 


Alexander IIL., Emp’or, and ’84 


Servia, . . . . Obrenovic L, King, 1884 
Spain, .. . . . Alfonso XIII, King, 1884 
Sweden and Norway, Oscar IL., King, 1885, 1875 
Switzerland, . . . N. Droz, President, 1880 
Tarkey, . . . . Abdul Hamid II., Sultan, Est. 


Egypt, . . . . . Mohamed Tewfik, Khedive, 1882 

United States, Cleveland, President, 1880 

Venezuela, = Blaneo, President, 1884 
— Fisher's Essentials of Geography. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Silk dresses were first worn in 1455. 

The first copper cent was coined in New Haven in 1657. 

The eggs of the silk worm were first brought into Europe in 537. 

Artificial ivory is made by injecting whitewood with chloride of 
lime. 

Boston, Mass., was the first city in the country to establish free 
baths. 

The first paper mill established in New England was at Milton, 
Mass., in 1730, 

Nine cables are used to tell the daily story of Europe to America 
and America to Europe. 

Clocks were introduced into America in 1720. Heretofore time 
was marked by the hour-giass. 

The forest area of the United States is less than 450,000,000 acres, 
or about one fifth the area of the whole country. 

India ink was used four thousand years ago, and more, in China, 
but was introduced into Europe only abuut two hundred years ago. 

At Quito, the only city in the world on the equator, the sun rises 
at nine o'clock, and sets at the same hour in the evening, all the 
year round. 

One of the glaciers of the Kinchinjunga in India,—a peak whose 
summit is 25,000 feet above sea level,—has a vertical height of 
14,000 feet. 

The first newspaper published in New Hampshire was issued on 
the 7th of October, 1755, at Portsmouth, and called the New 
Hampshire Gazette. 

The oath was first administered in judicial proceedings in England 
by the Saxons in 600. The words ‘‘ So help me God, and all saints,”’ 
concluded an oath till 1550. 

The first steam ferry between New York and Jersey City was es- 
tablished in August, 1812, and about the same time one went into 
operation between Philadelphia and Camden. 

Ben Franklin was the first to suggest that ships carry oil to pour 
on the rough water. He also advised ship-builders to separate the 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
PRoF. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar School, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


TRANSLATION. 


When the student is translating from a foreign language, espe- 
cially from the classics, the teacher is very apt to measure the qual- 
ity of the performance by the literalness of the translation. Every 
preposition, every interjection, every case or tense signification, 
must find verbal expression in English, no matter at what sacrifice 
of sense or spirit. But translation is not the same thing as translit- 
eration. Thestudent’saim should not be to get the Greek or Latin 
words into English, but to convey the sense and spirit of the writer. 
We are convinced that this is one of the most prominent faults in the 
classical instruction at present. And it does not end in the mere 
use of the language. It has a narrowing, cramping influence on 
the mind, instead uf developing that breadth of view and compre- 
hension which ought to come from classical study. It is surprising 


too, how great an influence for evil this ultra literal translation has 
on the student’s English style. We have known numerous instances 
where the peculiarly Greek und Latin idioms have been quite as 
uumerous ip a composition or essay as the Eaglish. The result is, 
naturally enough, a forced, artificial, and awkward style. Our 
classical teachers, especially those who have the supervision of the 
younger pupils, cannot be too careful in demanding a translation 
which shall not neglect the spirit while it interprets the letter of the 
author.—Science and Education. 


THE GREEK ELEMENT IN ENGLISH. 


The crusade against the study of Greek, which is the fashion just 
now, is not successfully met by the defenders of that study, because 
they either understate their own position or else miss altogether the 
true point of discussion. The study of Greek is not going to retain 
its place because some celebrated medieval and modern intellects 
were trained by it. It «ust rest its claim upon the higher ground 
of its humanizing influence and its unexeelled literary culture. 
Greek also appeals to us as having no invonsiderable share in the 
formation of our own language as we know and use it to-day, espe- 
cially in the nomenclature and terminology of philosophy and the 
sciences. 


THE PREPARATORY WORK IN GREEK. 


After the alphabet is mastered, I fullow the order of lessons as 
given in Professor Keep’s book, and require the class to translate 
from my own reading, their books being closed, the sentences of the 
preceding day and others of equal difficulty, oftentimes introducing 
new words. When the class reaches declension and conjugation, I 


require the utmost mastery of the various forms of inflection, and 
endeavor to explain the grammar by the daily exerci-es, and not 
make the grammar the foundation on which the daily exercises are 
laid. In other words, the grammar and grammatical constructions 
are only explanations of the syntax and not the reasons for it. I 
continually give the class work in translating by ear, if | may use 
the expression, and in all cases strive to make the translation follow 
the order of the Greek words. I do not allow the scholars to hunt 
the subject aud then the predicate, or vice versa, but show them 
that the order of words in Greek, and Latin as well, is the logical 
order, and the position of each word has some significance. 

In teaching the Anabas/s, my pupils are required to read the 
Greek of the next lesson, without translating, several times, and then 
close the books and give a synopsis ef the lesson tor the next day. 
With that synopsis they are prepared to translate much easier and 
in most cases give a better English rendering than I have been able 
to secure in any other way. 1 require the members of the Anaba- 
sis class almost daily to turn English into Greek by ear, and insist, 
more than in the beginning class, that the true order of the words 
shall be observed, believing that in that way, as in no other, can 
scholars reach the real beauty and logical significance of the Greek 
period. Generally I read the review and have the scholars trans- 
Jate by sound. I have the scholars continually give English deriv- 
atives for Greek words, and try to fix each new word by some ex- 
ample in which they are required to use it. 

From what I bave said it will be seen that I am an earnest be- 
liever in “‘ sight reading,’’ and ‘‘ sound reading’ as well. We try 
to find time, at least once a week, for a special exercise in sight 
reading, and I think good results follow. 

It is, I suppose, a well-established fact that Greek prose compo- 
sition is to be carefully studied by all Greek students. Wegive one 
hour per week to the atudy of Greek prose alone, and at times in 


lieve that prose work is a very potent means in aiding progress and 
familiarity with the Greek Janguage. 


ment of some of the Greek roots; as, for example, ca, to think, 
etc.; or, \@y, to weigh, consider, etc., showing them as fully as | 
can the logical way in which the ancient Greeks formed new words. 

I think this Jeads them to think for themselves and study the new 
forms to find out roots. 

Let me say, then, in summing up, that I strive to place the lan- 
guage before my pupils as a native Greek would find it on entering 
school for the first time, or as we find our own language in our 
childhood. When geographical names occur in reading, we locate 
the places, and in that way learn ancient geography. My own 
regret is that I cannot speak Greek myself. 1 think conversation 
in the language taught is the true method of teaching it. 

Westerly, R. I. E, L. BLAINE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


At what age a boy should begin the study of Greek is a perplex- 
ing question. In Prussia the average age was made, about six 
years since, to be fourteen. The professors at Hanover think that 
at eighteen a boy knows just as much by beginning at fourteen as 
by beginning at twelve. In England Dr. Fearon declares that 
some of the most able and brilliant classical scholars at Oxford and 
Cambridge had begun Greek when they were fifteen. 

We should be glad to learn the opinions of American teachers, 

There is a growing conviction that some Latin reading is needed 
as an intermediate step between the Latin lessons and Cesar. In 
some of the best schools such work is done, but the average school- 
boy in the average school jumps at once from his beginning book 
into Cesar. The result in many cases is but too well kaown. 

The practice of memorizing Latin can be made one of great ben- 
efit or one of mere parrot-work uninspiring and useless. Carefully 


ship’s hold into water-tight compartments. These two simple de- 
vices have saved many a ship. 


selected passages may be made the basis of much benefit, The 
mere act of memorizing is in itself of doubtful utility. 


those exercises carry on some simple conversation in Greek. I be- 


From time to time I also point out to the scholars the develop- 
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Don’r FROWN. 


Strupy the pupil’s limitations. 


Stupy well your standards in judging your pupils’ 
work. 


Dr. Dunton’s “Applied Psychology” articles leave 
no excuse for not knowing the latest and best educational 
philosophy. 

TEACH the pupils to govern their actions by the perma- 
nent rather than the transient consequences of good and 
evil conduct. 


THE teacher must expand and illustrate the subject as 
taught in the best book, but there are-some books, not the 
best, in which the chief virtue is the power to eliminate. 


“Tue Training School ” will be a feature of the Jour- 
NAL hereafter. ‘This element in our school system is so 
essential at the present time, that we deem it important 
that it receive more definite attention. 


WE place our “ New York Letter” of this week on 
our editorial pages, as we think there is no subject that 
will be more interesting to our readers than that of which 
“H. A. S.” writes. We take this occasion to express our 
satisfaction with the admirable reports we are able to fur- 
nish of the meetings of the New York School Committee. 


the JourNAL. We doubt if there has been anything 
written that will prove more effective as a high school ex- 
ercise, as an upper grammar school exercise. With a 
little attention to the historic manners it will make a good 
exhibition-day musical recitation. We shall print it on 
separate sheets to furnish teachers at merely nominal 
price. Try it in your school. 


THE following lines, originating in the Christian Union, 
have been widely circulated by the educational press: 
“Any parent who fosters either in himself or his child 
the desire to shine, instead of the desire to be, to do, is 
catering to one of the lowest motives that moves the 
human heart, and one that produces in its train selfishness 
or superficialty, or both.” If this be so we can readily 
understand why it is that such a large percentage of our 
number-one boys amount to little or nothing when they 
get out into the world, and also why it is so many of our 


passed from a penal station to one of the most progressive 


question of whether the people are crying for manual 
training or not. 
that we do not. 
a noticeable ignorance and lack of interest about the whole|s 
question, and not a little popular conservatism against 
“teaching trades.” 
erally, resolutely opposed the innovation, and almost 
no space was given to the announcement of this, one of 
the most important school board meetings ever held in the 
country, and such brief editorial references as were made 
to it were condemnatory. 
more difficult to enlighten the public upon its advisability 
than to conquer the prejudices of committees and teachers. 
If the New York people have made a vigorous demand 
for the adoption of manual training, it has been the mo-t 
silent method of clamoring and demanding of which we}, 
have ever known. 


America. 


takes. 


attack upon the schools for overworking the pupils, they 
devoted a year’s hard work to revising the course of study, 
and although their pride in that course led them to regret 
any necessary revision, they have not allowed pride or 
prejudice to prevent a careful consideration of the claims 
of manual training. 


on Study and School Books to a thorough investigation 
of the “new education 
every experiment of the kind in the country. There is 
no doubt that the Board as a whole was prejudiced 
against the new system when the committee began its in- 
vestigation, but when the report was made it was resolved, 
by a vote of 16 to 2, to introduce manual training exper- 
imentally into six boys’ grammar schools and into six 
girls’ grammar schools, and the primary departments at- 


school dunces in time command the respect and admira- 


tion of their fellow men. The “desire to shine” is a 
motive oftentimes sufficiently powerful to place the youth 
of mediocre talents,—according to the school classifica- 
tion,—far in advance of the youth possessed of exceptional 


talents. But the world will recognize only true genius. 


Tue “ Boston Letter” this week refers to Mr. M. M. 
Ballou’s recent travels in the Sandwich Islands, Austra- 
lia, and New Zealand. If it were possible for teachers to 


hear Mr. Ballou tell of the wonderful development of work of the country is thus far experimental, and no two 
experiments have been carried out on the same scale. It 


is a very significant fact that the 6ld system, the most 
perfect of them, Felix Adler’s, is after eight years of suc- 
cessful work undergajng a thorough revision. 
periment, manual training is a success in a number of 
cities on the continent ; as a system it has not been given a 
satisfactory trial. 
and simplified before it can become an integral part of 

It has been noticeable in all discussions of the New|the common school course of training. New York, the 
York School Board that the advocates of the introduction || 
of manual training, and many of the opponents of the 
measure, have spoken as though the public was demand- 
ing manual training in the schools. The chairman of the 
committee, the champion of the course, says that the 
measure was considered to satisfy the people of New 
York. 


these lands, they would make the geography lessons much 
more interesting. No fairy tale could be more enter- 
taining than the story of Van Dieman’s Land, as it has 


of civilized people. 


IS IT FROM THE PEOPLE? 


The press of New York has, very gen- 


We have felt that it would be 


0 


AS AN EXPERIMENT. 


Progressive, but not precipitate. Step by 


have fought shy of thela 


and extensive an undertaking that it would be embay- 
rassed by its own maguitude. 
innovations that are successful as experiments are not 
always successful as a system, and the manual training 


entire course, beginning in the grade above the kinder- 
garten. 
that restrains an enthusiastic plunging into unnecessary 
changes and at the same time urges a complete test of 
methods and means of applying the manual training experi- 
ment to the largest school system of the country. We 
We have no quarrel with the commissioners upon the}congratulate the country upon the cool judgment and 
healthy independence which, from the beginning, have 
They undoubtedly hear from it in ways|characterized the action of this Board in regard to the 
It has seemed to us that there has been|most important innovation ever proposed in the common 


relief from the harder work of old time ways, as a con- 
cession to the whims of agitators, fail to see the mission 


system more secure through greater effectiveness. 


public school system are associated with less than one- 
twentieth of the area of the United States, and though this 


day is not distant when the numerical influence of this tra- 
dition-favored twentieth will be relatively reduced. 
East is loyal to the inherited educational system, largely 
because of the regard in which it was held by the fathers ; 
The New York School Commissioners long since re-|the South will accept so much as she must to redace the 
corded themselves as a progressive body, appreciative of |} 
their position before all other Boards, and their responsi- 
bility as controllers of the largest public school system in 


of traditions, but prejudiced in its favor, will accept, per- 
fect, and reflect so much of the school system as can show 
While they have not advertised as pioneers in tangible results with each generation that has had its 
any educational movements they have kept fully abreast 
the times. 
step they have experimented, accepting the new when its 
merit was assured, and they have made almost no mis- 
The introduction of French and German into the] tive. 
common schools, and the engrafting of Froebel’s kinder- 
garten upon primary work, are illustrations of their 
promptness and wisdom. 
new movement in favor of industrial education, though} 
they were among the first to introduce industrial drawing, 
making special effort to introduce it among those partic- 


; ‘sige : ularly in need of such training, namely those of the even- 
“Tue Stately Minuet” is a feature of this number of ing schools and the children of the laboring classes. 


advantages. 


West ; 
tions and influences of the East; the West has.been recep- 


ing. 
Will the South open its social, political, and educational 


future depends upon the answer. 
the current of influence that the West is already sending 
into its industrial, religious, literary life through a rapidly 
modified use of the tax-supported school ? 


ing rash, more conservative without being obstinate ? 
The trustees, not the Board, must take the initiative, the 
experiment will be theirs, and will be made in a compact, 
economical, and manageable way, while to launch the 
whole scheme upon all the schools at once is so costly 


In this experimental age, 


As an ex- 
It is evident that it must be reduced 


argest city in America, proposes to engraft it upon her 


We cannot too warmly commend the wisdom 


chools of America. 


MISSION OF MODERN METHODS. 


Those who treat modern methods as a diversion, as a 


f these methods as a means of making the public school 


The traditions that have perpetuated the American 


rea now contains one fourth of the entire population, the 


The 


umiliating percentage of illiteracy; the West, regardless 


The East has perceptibly impressed itself upon the 
the South has been prejudiced against the tradi- 


These relations and conditions are rapidly chang- 
The West is to have increasing national influence. 


venues to these coming influences by promptly adopting 


nd energetically perfecting a public school system? Its 
Will the East welcome 


Will the West 


Five years ago, when the newspapers made a vigorous|balance, mature, guard its educational innovations in such 


a way as to prove all things, holding fast that which is 
good ? 


The phenomenal infusion of the foreign born through 


the great cities and manufacturing towns, — people who 
vote, who already hold the balance of power in many 
most important centers; the multiplying of children who 


About a year has been devoted by the Committee}will do anything to escape school-going with its abridg- 


tached to these, whenever the trustees invited them so to!'+ 
do. What could have been more progressive without be! 


ment of their natural youthful “rights” ; 
”; they have examined nearly] parents who will help the children to avail compulsory 
school attendance laws for the mere pittance they can earn, 
will make it impossible for the rapidly disregarded tradi- 
tions of the East alone to give permanency to the now 
powerful American school system. 
future will hold the public schools largely in its keeping. 
and it will estimate them by what the school can show | 
of results to the individual, to the industries, to the arts- * 


the attitude of 


The West of the 


to the sciences, to the patriotic national sentiment. 


With all -the glory that attaches to iad American school 


system 
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gystem Of the past, with all the intellectual and moral 


wer it now exerts, in order that it may continue to com- 
mand generous and cheerfully appropriated financial sup- 

rt, it must prove itself capable of making a better man, 
with a stronger character and keener thought; it must 
improve the industries, inventions, and commerce of the 
gountry ; it must directly benefit the home and society ; 
it must make men loyal in every sentiment of head and 
heart, enkindling patriotic ardor that knows no abate- 
ment ; it must itensify all these present virtues. 

The school system will not be an abiding force in Amer- 
ican life merely for the sake of teaching reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, grammar, and spelling. Our 
people enjoy demolishing idols, and we may awake almost 
any morning to find the country laughing at the things we 
have held sacred in school life. Already Latin and Greek 
have come under the fire of popular suspicion of their in- 
dispensableness, and the methods of teaching them have 
been modified in consequence. An eastern man western- 
wed has, with extravagant caricature, demolished the idol- 
wed follies of the spelling-book and well-nigh shaken the 
foundation of its virtues, while a typical Bostonian has 
ridiculed ‘arithmetic as she is taught”’ in Boston, and 
secured modifications in time and requirements. 

It looks very much as though we might not perma- 
nently have a school system for the sake of teaching the 
old-time subjects alone in the old-time way. We are to 
have the child taught for the child’s sake with a view 
to his manhood and womanhood; we are to have no 
teaching for ideal “ mental discipline,’ but rather a genu- 
ine discipline through teaching; we are to have little or 
none of the “things that ought to be useful,” but rather 
the things that are. Preparation for teaching is more 
and more to consist of a knowledge of the child and the 
natural working of his mind. 

The forces are already at work, which will so modify 
the publie school system as to cause the child to be so 
taught the essential facts, processes, and methods as to 
make the free school more definitely indispensable than 
heretofore. This change is being wrought from within, 
not from without. The teachers are practically the only 
students of this problem, and they are giving us the solu- 
tion as rapidly as we can appreciate it. This profession, 
to which we already owe so much, is placing us under 
renewed obligations, that will heighten as they trans- 
form our traditional system into a still more grand, vital, 
national foree. This is the mission of modern methods. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


MANUAL TRAINING ADOPTED EXPERIMENTALLY. 
THE BOARD BOTH PROGRESSIVE AND CONSERVATIVE, BUT 
WILLING TO GIVE THE NEW EDUCATION 
A Fair TRIAL. 
FRAGMENTS OF BOARD TALK. 


[From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL.] 
New York Ciry, Oct. 6, 1887. 

The question of manual training in the public schools of the me- 
tropolis was decided at yesterday’s meeting of the Board of Edu- 
cation. As an experiment the plan suggested in the Report on 
Manual Training, submitted last June, will be elaborated by the 
committee on courses of study, and will be given a fair trial in half 
a dozen boys’ schools and half a dozen girls’ schools, and in the 
primary departments connected withthem. If, after a year or two, 
the experiment is there proved successful, it will be incorporated 
iato the entire system. It was President Simmons’ resolution to 
proceed with this caution, and while a few of the most enthusiastic 
supporters of the “‘ new education ’’ would have been glad to make 
the introduction more general, and, while one or two conservatives 
strenuously op even this cautious step, the Board, as a body. 

indorsed the movement. The opposition was unable to move 
the Board ‘‘ to silence the public demand for workshops and kitch- 
ens in the schools, by showing the world that the New York Board 
of Education has investigated the subject, and settled it for the 
whole country by deciding against it.’”’ 

The speaker of the afternoon was the president, who left the 
chair to good purpose, though his remarks were very brief. 1t was 
something of a surprise to those who did not know his precise views 
on this important subject, when he rose to answer the opening 
the resolutions, the adoption of which secures 

e immediate introduction of the new system. Yet the president 
yesterday took exactly the same grounds as at the last meeting,— 
to test the plan, and adopt it if it prove successful. He had the ad- 
vantage of the commissioner who opened the discussion by acknowl- 
edging that he could not see the object of teaching the boys car- 
peatry and the girls cooking. : 

President Simmons said he could see that there is great value in 
certain manual instruction. He felt, however, it would be most 
rash to revolutionize the entire course for its introduction into all 
our schools until its utility as an integral part of our course of 
study had been proved by careful test, and until the best methods 
7 id been ascertained from experience. ‘‘ Our system,’’ he said, 

is a vast one, the largest in the country, and it should be a pro- 
8tessive one. The best educators in the world indorse this manual 
training; our own committee indorses it for our schools, after a 
thorough investigation of the various experiments that have been 


tried in different parts of the Union. We should not lag behind 
other cities, and I therefore think we can take the step experi- 
mentally. This we can do without altering or overturning the 
whole course of study at once. If it is successful we can go fur- 
ther, and if it should fail we will be spared a tremendous mortifica- 
tion, to say nothing of the loss of a vast amount of money, and the 
necessity of again overturning our system,—to put out what we too 
rashly putin. The experiment can be tried in six girls’ grammar 
schools and six boys’ schools, and the primary departments belonging 
to them, at a cost of about $13,000,—sufficient outlay for a radical 
experiment, but not too much if it proves to us the great educa- 
tional benefit that we believe manual training to be.’’ 

He then presented his resolutions to adopt the views in the Re- 
port on Manual Training as those of the Board, and to authorize 
a committee to make out the details of the course to be introduced 
in not more than a dozen schools, on the request of the respective 
boards of trustees. To this was appended Commissioner Tamsen’s 
resolution that the change should be made without interfering with 
French or German as now taught, and all was carried by a vote of 
sixteen out of eighteen of the commissioners present. 


* * x 


Mr. Holt, chairman of the committee that prepared the report, said 
that the committee gladly accepted the president’s proposition, and 
that they feel confident that at the end of one or two years they 
can show the Board and the people the wisdom of the step. 

Mr. Lummis pointed out a few details in regard to the proposed 
Studies to show that their introductien would not overturn the pres- 


ent system so much as is generally supposed, and while he would 
have advocated a more general movement in introducing it, he 
voiced the conservative wisdom of his colleagues by saying he ‘‘ would 
rather see the work begun well in a small way than rashly under- 
taken on too large a scale.”’ 

In view of this important business the rest of the Board’s work 
yesterday afternoon seems to be of small moment. Yet it was a 
very long and busy session. A great deal of special business was dis- 
posed of to the various committees, and a number of important 
items of purely local interest were warmly discussed. Among 
others was the proposition to apply to the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment for permission to use the $8,000 provided for tech- 
nical instruction for girls, which cannot be so applied this year, in 
paying the president, professors, and tutors of the normal college, 
whose salaries were last year cut down nine per cent. on account of 
lack of funds. Both Mr. Wood and President Simmons,—who 
left his chair twice during the session,—spoke very warmly on this 
matter. The latter said, ‘‘ It was a thing that had to be done at 
the time, and the least we can do to compensate those teachers,— 
who, I firmly believe, earned every cent of their full salaries,—is 
to make every possible effort to restore the amount deducted.’’ 

Mr. Wood spoke in the same vein, saying, in conclusion, ‘‘ No 
restitution of money can ever take away the insult offered to Presi- 
dent Hunter and his assistants, but we can at least show them that 
no insult was intended, and that we want to do all in our power to 
right the wrong we were forced into doing them.”’ 


* * 
Miss Ely has left the Normal College and a salary of $1,200 to ac- 
cept a call from Vassar toa full professorship of geometry at a 
salary of $2,800.——Superintendent Jasper’s Report for last year, 
was presented, but laid over to the special meeting called for next 
Wednesday, to consider the Budget and other matters. “—e 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— Columbia College has graduated about 9,000 men. 

— The Persian language is taught at Cornell University. 

— Count von Moltke will be eighty-seven on the 26th of October. 
— The Essex County Teachers’ Association was formed in 1830, 
and is still vigorous. 

— Mrs. James T. Fields has one of the choicest collections of 
autograph letters in America. 

— With his first hard earnings Will Carleton bought Shakes- 
peare’s works and read and reread them many times. 


— George William Curtis is as elephantine in his mental move- 
ments as iu his literary stylee—New Bedford Standard. 


— James Gordon Bennett will publish, in Paris, a newspaper 
modeled after the New York Herald, to be known as the European 
Herald. 

— Judge Mellen Chamberlain, of the Boston Public Library, 
has been elected an honorary member of the New Hampshire His- 
torical Society. - 

— Jenny Lind was at the beginning of her life a poor, neglected 
little girl, homely and uncouth, living ina single room of a tumble- 
down house, in a narrow street at Stockholm. 

— Miss Alice M. Longfellow, daughter of Henry W. Longfellow, 
a lady who has given much thought to educational matters, was 
last week elected a member of the Cambridge School Committee. 

— M. Bartholdi bas been invited by the Spanish-Americans to 
build a companion monument to the Statue of Liberty for the 
Isthmus of Panama. They desire to dedicate the same to Bolivar. 

— Russia includes the singing of hymns among the indispensable 
elementary branches. Instruction is given, however, only to a 
very limited extent among the masses of the people, as their educa- 
tion is so generally neglected. 

— Prof. W. D, Whitney, in his interesting article on ‘‘ The 
Veda,’’ in a late number of The Century, says: ‘‘ The Vedic songs 
are more like the Psalms of David. ‘There are more than a thou- 
sand of these songs (the Rig-Veda), and they contain over 10,000 
two-line stanzas,—a body of text about equal to the two Homeric 
poems taken together, or twice as much as the great German epic 
of the Nibelungen. The collection is an orderly one, arranged in 
ten boo 

— Mark Twain reads and lectures during the winter, and writes 
from the first of June to the middle of September. His winter res- 
idence is in Hartford; his summer residence is with a relative at 
Elmira, N. Y., with whom his family then abide. His study is built 
almost entirely of glass, and is modeled exactly on the plan of a 
Mississippi steamboat’s pilot-house. He goes to it every day at half- 
past eight, and remains without lunch, working hard till five o’ clock. 
Though he eats nothing, he smokes cigars almost all the time he 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H. HILLS, 


A RUDE AWAKENING. 


She had a face surpassing fair, 

All men admired her beauty rare,— 
And I? 

Well, I adored her, nothing less ; 

To be with her was happiness 
Three-ply. 


Of course she knew; she was not blind; 

She saw my plight, and she was kind 
And good ; 

For when I asked her if she’d wed 

A chap like me, she blushed, and said 
She would. 


Oh, then the summer quickly flew 

Till the time came to say adieu 
One night. 

She promised when I went away 

That every single blessed day 
She'd write. 


But her first Jetter drove me mad 
Almost, with wild despair, for sad 
To tell, 
This lovely maid, for whom I yearned 
So longingly, had never learned 
To spell. 


When a man slips on a banana peel on the sidewalk, waves his 
arms wildly, and falls all over a rod and a half of ground, he really 
ought not to look around when he picks himself up as if he ex- 
pected every one’s respectful sympathy. 

One thing is certain, Job never had the hay fever. If he had, 
his piety would have petered out inside of twenty-four hours. 

‘* Happiness comes more from helping others than from helping 
ourselves,’’ says a philosopher. ‘This is peculiarly true when the 
store keeper sees you. 

The way of the transgressor may be hard, but it is easy enough 
to get into. 

When a man buys a trunk, he wants to know how much of it is 
leather, what sort of a lock it has, and how many hinges there are 
on the back. -A woman doesn’t care if it isn’t stronger than a 
paper band-box so long as it has two trays, a covered hat-box, two 
or three compartments in the top, and is decorated inside with de- 
calcomanie pictures. 

Rice-birds sell for twenty cents a dozen in Georgia. The amateur 
sportsman down there can have pretty good luck for a dollar. 

**It Came to Pass’’ is the title of Minnie C. Ballard’s newest 
poem. Minnie may be right, of course, but if she is, it was prob- 
ably before the passage of the interstate commerce law. 


A WHOPPER. 
Two Chicago men once started on a wager to see who could tell 
the biggest lie. One of them began: 
‘* A gentleman from St. Louis once 
** Stop right there,’’ said the other man, ‘‘ and take your money, 
I can’t go ahead of that.’’ 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Virgil’s tomb is just above the Grotto of Posilippo at Naples. 
— Samuel Drew, the English essayist, rose from a cobbler’s 
bench. 

— Douglas Jerrold characterized dogmatism as being puppyism 
full grown. 

— James Howell, the English author, wrote his Familiar Letters 
in the Fleet Prison. 

— Thorwaldsen, the great Danish sculptor, was the son of an 
humble Icelandic fisherman. 

— Charlotte Cushman made her first appearance in Boston at 
the Tremont Theater, in 1835. 

—Correggio’s works are to-day held at as high a valuation as 
those of Raphael, ‘Titian, or Murillo. 

— Mrs. Hemans’ genius was early developed, her poems were 
contributed to the London press at the age of fifteen. 

— The art of engraving originated in some experiments of Maso 
Finiguerra, a Florentine, in the first half of the fifteenth century, 

— The cornerstone for the Atheneum Library, Boston, was laid 
in 1847; the edifice was completed in 1849, at a cost of about 
$200,000. 

— A little Scotch girl, upon being asked the meaning of pa- 
tience, said, ‘‘ Wait a wee and dinna weary.’’ Who can givea 
better ? 

— It is said that George the Third of England, although defi- 
cient in education, never forgot a name once heard or a face he had 
once seen. 

— Boceaccio says, ‘‘ Before seven years of age, when as yet I 
had met with no stories, was without a master, and hardly knew 
my letters, I had a natural talent for fiction, and produced some 
small tales.”’ 

— The epitaph of Thomas Jefferson, written by himself, and in- 
scribed on his monument is as follows: ‘‘ The author of the Declar- 
ation of Independence; of the Statute of Virginia for Religious 
Freedom ; and Father of the University of Virginia.’’ 

— In her last talk with her girls at Mount Holyoke Seminary, 
Mary Lyon said, with wonderful earnestness, the words now in- 
scribed on her tombstone in the loved seminary grounds: ‘‘ There 
is nothing in the universe that I fear but that I shall not know all 
my duty, or shall fail to do it.’’ . 

— Mozart, when only thirteen years old, played a new opera 
from one hearing, which had been composed expressly to test his 
skill. A writer, referring to the incident, says: ‘‘ He not only re- 
produced the opera from memory,—which was a very difficult piece, 
— without missing a single note, but on a second playing threw in 
variations in such a manner that all who heard him were speech- 


works. 


less with astonishment.’’ 
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THE STATELY MINUET. 


(Recitation, with music, and pantomime, or tableaux.) 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


Subject: The Reception of Prince Eugene. 


Music: Mozart’s arrangement of the old Court Minuet in ‘‘ Don 


Giovanni,’’ or Don Jaan.”’ 


INTRODUCTION. 
| | 


Oh, fine old times were those, I ween, 

In the eye of the courtly Englishman, 
When came to London Prince Eugene 

To meet the lords of good Queen Anne. 
In the halls of State the minstrels gay 

Played sweet, on tapestries of gold 
How well-a-day ? — Oh, well--a-day 

In those arrased halls of old! 


The halls were for the banquet dressed, 
The astrals blazed, and waited there 
The victor for the coming guests, 
The knights and ladies debonair. 
’T was Prince Eugene, of Blenheim’s fame, 
Who fought with Marlborough side by side, 
Who France had awed, and Lille had ta’en 
And spoiled the Palgraves in their pride. 
Eugene, of half a score of wars, 
Eugene, who won an hundred stars! 


The guests are in the outer halls, 
Them waits the wifeless Prince Eugene, 
DucnHess!’’ loud the herald calls; 
The Duchess came, a fallen queen. 


MINUET. (The Salutation Music.) 


Iv. 


‘*My Lorp anp LApY CASsTLEWoop!” 
‘‘LoRD ROCHESTER!” rang through the hall ; 
And while confused the herald stood 
Swept in the Bishops, grave and tall. 
And while played sweet the minuet, 
Gibraltar’s hardy sea-kings came, 
And knights from Oudenarde, and yet 
Rolled on the herald's call of fame 
Till in the dusk and music sweet 
The hall was full of golden feet. 


(Imitation to minuet. The introductory salutation music. ) 


Wa 


IsAAC NEwTon!”’ Silent all, 
Not e’en the light of jewels swayed, 

A modest form shrank through the hall, 
Modest, yet one the stars had weighed. 

‘* DEAN Swirt!”’ the nimble parson came, 
‘* DANIEL DE For!”’ his ears were gone, 

The Herald lost the last great name,” 
Powdered, bewigged, came Addison, 

And low they bowed like courtiers gay, 

And bowed the Prince as low as they, 


(Imitation as before.) 


VI. 


Why comes the Prince to England now, 

This son of France, old Austria’s pride ? 
And why do Whig and Tory bow 

To him, the Duchess at his side ? 
Earth has no friendships such as those 

Grand heroes form for noble ends; 
His soul had flamed as Marlborough rose, 

And war had wedded them as friends, 
And Marlborough, crushed by court and queen, 
Had touched the heart of Prince Eugene. 


(Music ceases.) 


Viti, 

The music searcely dared to play ; 

The fallen hero of the land 
Moved slowly ’mid the throngs to lay 

In Prince Eugene's his war-browned hand. 
Not so,—the true heart knows its quest 

And love is strong when true hearts meet, 
Against the honored soldier’s breast 

The starless soldier's heart should beat, 
And Prince Eugene great Malboro’ drew 
To his great heart, still beating true. 


SALUTATION. 
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Then rose the stately minuet, 
The soul of every courtly scene, 
Her slippered feet it led, and yet 
A heavy heart they bore, I ween ; 
Two silver pages bore her train: 
She bowed, and slowly bowed again. 


(Imitate the entrance of guests after the stanza, to the music of the 
minuet, bowing with the rise and fall of the music, as the salutation 
The music may be played over as many times as is 


music suggests. 
necessary for the pantomime imitation. ) 


III. 


ROBERT WALPOLE!”’ loudly calls 
The fine old herald, bowing low, 
The expectant music fills the halls 
As comes the knight, sedate and slow. 
' A form of velvet starred with gold, 
And noiseless step; he bows, and then 
The Duchess’ eye severe and cold 
Falls on him, and he bows again. 
And warmer now the astrals glow, 
And sweeter music’s numbers flow. 


(Imitation to minuet. The introductory salutation music.) 


= = 
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‘‘Lorp Hagiey!’’ Ali again was mute, 
The diplomat flashed ‘crost the scene, 

And said obsequious, “‘ I salute [mintet] 
Earth’s greatest soldier, Prince Eugene! ”’ 

‘‘ Too soon, my lord! His GRACE comes late,”’ 
The Prince replied, and turned away, 

“THE DUKE*OF MARLBOROUGH! ”’ lost to State, 
Then came the chief of Malplaquet, 

Who once had swayed the lands and seas, 

From Pyrenees to Tyrolese. 


(Imitation as before.) 


The mazy music’s rippling tide 
Swept o'er the shoals of jewelled feet, 
But Prince Eugene by Marborough’s side 
Searce heard the mystic rhythms beat ; 
The airy pages came and went, - 
In blazing halls the goblets kissed, 
He shared that nobler sentiment 
To true hearts known, by maskers missed, 
The heroic friendship more than wealth, 
That loves another more than self. 


x. 


Cool fell the dews, the late hours came, 
And rose the moon, a midnight sun, 
‘Uncertain shone the astrals’ flame, 
And guests departed one by one. 
With lingering step they went away, 
The lord, the knight, the wit, the beau, 
Still happy in the morning grey, 
And bowing low, and bowing low, 
In memory’s ear recalling yet 
The sweet and stately minuet. 


(Imitation. ) 
Oh, fine old times were those, I ween, 
In the eye of the courtly Englishman, 
When came to London Prince Eugene 
To plead for Marlborough with Queen Anne, 
In the halls of state the minstrels gay 
Played sweet, on tapestries of gold, 
How, well-a-day ?—Ah, well-a-day, 
In the arrased halls of old! 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— Education, according to Milton, is ‘‘that which fits man to 
perform justly, skillfully, and magnapimously, all the offices, both 
public and private, of peace and war.”’ 


— He is the most cultivated who has the deepest knowledge of 
nature’s laws, the broadest perception of the meanings of the uni 
verse, and can see all things in their truest relative proportion.—/- 
I. Robinson. 
‘ — A teacher may possess alt the moral qualities imaginable an 
all the learning of the greatest scholars, and yet be a failure, if he 
is unable through a strong will to impress his own good ayy 
upon his pupils. The question is not only “‘ How good are you 
but, “‘ How much good can you do ? ”—S+lected. 

— To read with profit calls for no elaborate rules and no cast- 
iron system. It requires only these two things: First, that wé 
shall read intelligently, and to that end that we master what 
actnally do read; and, second, that we follow up whatever _ 
may be aronsed in reading, so as to make the general tenor o — 
reading illustrate itself. Any person who will faithfully fo a 
these two siraple rules for one year will be surprised at the _— 
the diversity, and the continuity of the knowledge he has pee ibe 
and others will be equally astonisbed at the oulrure of mind a2 


felicity of speech he has attained.—~St, Louis Republican, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[ Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. | 


ELEMENTS OF PHysIOLoGICAL PsycHoLtuey. A Treatise 
of the Activities and Nature of the Mind, from the Physical and 
Experimental Point of View. By George T. Ladd. New York: 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. Cloth, pp. 696, 9x6 inches. $4.50. 
No book could be more welcome to the psychologists, philoso- 

phers, and pedagogues than this first treatise in English that has 
covered the entire ground of physiological psychology. There 
have been many monographs upon individual phases of the subject, 
each magnifying a special view of the question, often misleading 
the student who mistook a part for the whole. Out of this diver- 
gion through. partial treatises has arisen a demand on the part of 
students who have looked into the parts to see and know the whole, 
such as is here presented for the first time. The work is every way 
well done. It is the production of the best thought of one of the 
best thinkers along this line in this country or in England. Pro- 
fessor Ladd knows his subject thoroughly, is an ardent student of 
this dual subject, is not carried away with any expectation that the 
world’s ethics or wsthetics are to be speedily revolutionized by 
moderna revelations in psycho-physical research, is in no sense anx- 
ious lest some discoVery in the localization of cerebral function, or 
in psycometry, should jeopardize the birthright of man as a spirit- 
ual and rational being. He is not moved to extravagance by high 
expectation, nor to timidity by undue fear. He has the courage, 
as he has the ability, to set forth with clearness, regardless of con- 
sequences, the assured results of physiological psychology, and with 
discrimination those alleged, but hardly assured facts, which have 
caused all the disturbance in the philosophical world. 

It is as satisfactory, as it is refreshing, to find a study of the phe- 
nomena of consciousness by such methods, with such scope and 
candor as give due attention to all important phases of the allied 
sciences. It is equally pleasant to find a writer sufficiently con- 
versant with the tacts and their tendencies to distinguish between 
conjecture and ascertained fact, between speculation and unques- 
tioned law. 

The book has an additional merit, a style which adapts it to the 
uses of the general reader, while it has that closeness of analysis 
and conciseness of statement which adapt it to class work as a text- 
book, and that exhaustiveness which makes it the repository of all 
that the specialist needs as a student of the results reached by the 
latest psycho physical researches. 

The treatment of The Nervous Mechanism, in 238 pages, is 
unparalleled even in special works. It treats exhaustively of the 
elements of the nervous system; of the combination of these ele- 
ments into a system; of the office of these nerves; of the reflex 
functions of the central organs; of the ‘‘ end organs’”’ of the sys- 
tem; of the development of the mechanism; and of the theories 
regarding the system. 

The Correlation of the Nervous Mechanism and the Mind is 
treated in the light of the latest facts and best tested theories in 
30 pages; and The Nature of Mind is treated in a manner as 
scientifically brilliant as it is refreshingly ‘* practical’’ and delight- 
fully literary, in 100 pages. 

If teachers who find psychology uninteresting would take the 
time to read this work through, reading The Nature of the Mind 
through rapidly first; then the Correlation of the Nervous Mechan- 
ism and the Mind with similar rapidity; then The Nervous Mech- 
anism in the same way, reading a second time with much care The 
Correlation of the Nervous Mechanism and the Mind; and, finally, 
reading Tue Nature of the Mind with all the care and fervor of 
close study, there would be little difficulty in knowing it all and 
enjoying it thoroughly. We would not advise the teacher ever to 
master Part I. If the work fails of great success it will be because 
the reader begins at the opening chapter and loses heart and inter- 
est before he is half throngh with Part I. He would fare little 
better were he to begin with Part I[f. and read slowly with a view 
to knowing it all as he goes forward. Part LII. is of greatest in- 
terest to thé teacher, and will be most appreciated by him; bat, 
even here, we would not advise a studious reading of every chapter 
the first time, bat a rapid reading for a general survey. 

Our method may not be the best method for another, but, for 
some minds, at least, it is a very reliable method for developing in- 
terest and establishing a knowledge. It should be ever in mind 
that this is not a mental philosophy, is not an elementary work, 
but is a wonderful presentation of the phenomena and their rela- 
tions, the facts and their significance in the psycho-physical world. 


Tue Exvements or PorrricAt Economy. With Some 
Applications to Qaestions of the Day. Appleton’s Science 
Textbooks. By J. Laurence Laughlin, Ph.v. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 363 pp., 74¢ x54. 

Whenever Harvard College produces a textbook it is sure to be a 
good one. This university has taken a prominent part in the edu- 
cational emphasis given to political economy. Most of the works 
on this subject hitherto produced for the young bave had an eye on 
the Chautauqua Reading Circle or some other form of home read- 
ing or study. This book is prepared explicitly for the use of 
schools, It isavowedly a textbook with every advantage in arrange- 
ment, in analysis, in charts, exercises, illustrations, to make it use- 
ful in the classroom. ‘The whole movement for the awakening in- 
terest in civies is based upon the fact that the future peace, the 
prosperity of our country, the adjustment of differences between 
employers and employees, and the great commercial interests of 
the world at large depends upon a universal appreciation of the 
economies and pulitical principles which underlie all our peculiar 
national activities. This book enables the teacher to do the young 
people a valued service. . 


Lire Norgs, on Frery Years’ Ourtoox. By William 
Hague, D.D, Cioth, 434x7. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 
There is associated with this volume a peculiarly pathetic inter- 

est, from the fact that Dr. Hague’s earthly career terminated almost 

immediately after he had examined the last of the pages of this 
book. On Saturday, July 30, 1887, at Cambridge, Mass., he had 
written his fiaal word for it, and had made his last revision of it. 

On Monday, Aug. 1, he visited Boston, and was on his way to ex- 

change congratulations with his publishers on the completion of his 

Life Notes, when he was stricken with apoplexy while walking on 

fremont street, and died soon after in the entrance of Tremont 
emple, near the place where much of his life-work had been done. 

.e was in his eightieth year. This volume contains a record of 
his ehildhood memories, his early school, academic, and collegiate 
life, his theotogical seminary career at Newton, Mass., his work in 
the wide world as a minister, and as a literary, educational, and 
philanthropic writer. The book is rich in personal reminiscences 
of the leading men and women of his time. He lived a noble life, 
filled with usefulnese, and this autobiographical record will be read 
by thousands who have felt the upliftiag inflaence of his consecrated 
life of love, of sincerity, and of truth. 


Royat Grris anp Royar Courts. By Mrs. M. E. W. 
Sherwood, author of *‘ A Transplanted Rose,’’ ‘‘ Amenities of 
Social Life,’’ ete. With Twelve Portraits. Cloth, 44x 7. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Company. Price, $1.25. 

This book contains twelve chapters giving sketches of the ladies 
belonging to the royal families of the Italian Court, including the 
queen of Italy of the Spanish Court; of the Empress Elizabeth of 
Austria; of ‘‘ Carmen Sylva,’’ queen of Roumania; of the ‘‘ Lilies 
of France,’’— the Princess Amélie, and her cousin the Princess 
Marie; and: of the royal girls of Russia, Eogland, and Germany. 
Mrs. Sherwood also devotes a’ chapter to the royal girls at Sandrig- 
ham,—the daughters of the Prince of Wales; and concludes with 
a sketch of two royal widows,—Queen Eugénie and Victoria; and 
writes briefly of the royal widow of Spain,—Christina; and the 
**Queen Mother of Bavaria,’’ whose hopes were dashed to the 
ground by the insanity of her son, King Ludwig, who died a tragic 
death. One feature of this entertaining and instructive book greatly 
enhances its value. — the contrasts suggested between the Royal 
Girls of the Old World, and the best types of American girls, who 
are ‘‘royal,’’ not because of birth and court associations, but be- 
cause of their self-respect, good manners, noble hearts, careful 
education, and useful lives. 


Memorrs OF WILHELMINE, MARGRAVINE OF BAIREUTH. 
Translated and Edited by Her Royal Highness, Princess Christian 
of Schleswige Holstein, Princess of Great Britain and Ireland. 
With Portrait. Cloth, 4$x7. New York: Harper & Bros. 
These curious memoirs give an insight into the life of many 

prominent personages that figure in the history of Prussia during 

the 18th century. The Court of Berlin, during the reign of Fred- 
erick I., was extravagant and splendor-loving in the extreme, but, 
when his son, Frederick William, came into power, all was changed, 
and rigid economy and military strictness came to be the policy of 
the government. Wilhelmine was his eldest danghter, and three 
years older than her brother, Frederick the Great. Her title 
** Margravine ’’ corresponds to the English ‘‘ Marchioness.’* Her 
father treated her cruelly, and her home was darkened by frequent 
quarrels. Her mother, the queen, set her heart upon a double 
marriage, as an alliance with England, between Wilhelmine and 
the Prince of Wales, and Frederick and Princess Amelia. She 
longed to see her daughter Queen of England. The Emperor of 
Austria, representing the House of Hapsburg, by diplomacy, de- 
feated the project. In this volume of Margravine’s memoirs there 
is a graphic account of this period of Continental history, and her 
narrative shows that she was a wonderfully gifted woman. She 
married the Margrave of Baireuth, an act that her mother, the 
queen, never forgave. She formed at Baireuth a center of culture 
and learning never before existing in Germany. Her married life 
was happy as far as her relations to her husband were concerned. 

Her mother and father-in-law tortured her with mental sorrows and 

aoxieties. She died, Oct. 15, 1758. 

Tue Lire or George Wasnineton. By Washington 

Irving. Vol. Il. In4 Vols. New York: John B. Alden. 

This is an elegant edition of the life of Washington by his ablest 

biographer, admirably gotten up, and beautifully illustrated. This 

volume embraces the period of revolutionary history for two years, 
from December, 1775, to October, 1777, in which the ‘‘ Father of 

Our Country’’ was the animating and controlling power, and in 

whose hands was the destiny of the nation. No better service can 

be done for the future welfare of our country than to encourage the 
reading of this great work. 


My ConrFESSION, AND THE SPIRIT OF CHRIst’s TEACHING. 
By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi.. Translated from the Russian. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth, 7'gx5, pp. 242. 
Price, $1.25. 

A sincere confession by this interesting author would have a deep 
interest for his many English readers and admirers, and the one 
given in these pages, under date 1882, appears to be veracious, Its 
revelations will be a surprise to some, and there is, here and there, 
a tendency to over emphasis. But, sad as the picture is, it contains 
a life like account of the progress of a soul out of a state of bond- 
age to the letter of church law and traditional thinking, into the 
spiritual freedom of the Gospel of Christ. 

Appended to the Confession is an exposition of the Gospel, ex- 
tracted from a larger manuscript work, which, like other writings 
of the author noticed in this paper, cannot be published in Russia. 
Of this Tolstoi says: ‘‘ The Gospels have been harmonized by me 
according to the sense of their teaching;’’ and he insists that the 
evidence of the truth embodied in the New Testament teachings 
rests, not on the analysis of separate passages, but ‘*‘ must always 
lie in its own unity, clearness, simplicity, and completeness, and its 
force_will arise from the sympathy with which it meets the con- 
sciousness of every man who is seeking the truth.”’ 


Lives OF THE PRESIDENTS. By William O. Stoddard. 
New York : Frederick A. Stokes. Cloth, 7$x5, 331 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 

This book is the third in a ten-volume series, now in preparation 
by the author. The first volume was devoted to George Washing- 
ton, the second to John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, and this 
comprises the lives of Madison, Monroe, and John Quincy Adams, 
Without professing to do original work or evolve any new material, 
the author claims to be accurate in details, and gives the results of 
the latest research. These he weaves into narratives designed to 
be popular and attractive to young readers. In this he has suc- 
ceeded, and the result in each case is a smoothly told, pleasing 
story of the earlier presidents, in volames made attractive by good 
binding and illustrations. The life of Grant that belongs to this 
series has been already published on account of the present interest 
in the subject. 


Patrick Henry. By Moses Coit Tyler. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Cloth, 7x 446, 308 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

This latest addition to the ‘“‘ American Statesmen”’ series fully 
sustains the high order of merit which has made that collection of 
biographies justly famous. In the preparation of the volame Pro- 
fessor [Tyler ** has tried,’’ he says in the preface, “ to embody the 
chief results derived from a study of all the materials known to 
him, in print and in manuscript, relating to Patrick Henry, many 
of these materials being now used for the first time in any formal 
presentation of his life.’’ He considers the memoir by William 
Wert the only Life founded on original investigation. Since the 
appearance of that work (1817) much valuable detailed testimony 
that then lay buried in inaccessible documents has come to light. 

The careful reference to authorities at every step, and the sub- 
joined list of printed documents cited in the book, with titles, 
places, and dates of the editions used, constitute an invaluable 
feature of the work, to a student of history. It is also provided 
with copious index. The style is vigorous and clear, and the story 
proceeds from point to poiat with a firmness and confidence that 
betoken the work of a writer who has mastered his subject, and 


made the most of his materials. 


ANIMAL LIFE IN THE SEA AND ON THE LAND. A 
Zodlogy for Young People. By Sarah Cooper. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 406 pp., 74x 5. 

Teachers have at last the book for which they have so often 
asked,—an inexpensive book on the animal life, of which they are 
expected to teach directly or indirectly in these latter days,—a book 
written for young people, profusely illustrated, admirably divided 


and sub-divided. Whether used as a text-book, as a supplement- 
ary reader, or as a reservoir from which to draw general exercises 
for the morning or Friday afternoons, the book is adapted to that 
end. It is reliable, interesting, and abreast of the times. 


Common Enauisu. A Graded Series of Lan- 
guage Lessons for the Use of ‘Teachers of Primary Schools. By 
James G. Kennedy and Fred H. Hackett. San Francisco, Cal. : 
Samuel Carson & Co. 714 x5. 

This little volume treats ot language teaching in each of the first 
four years of school life, telling the teacher how to do her work in 
order to secure the results demanded in our day. 


TEXTBOOK OF ZOOLOGY FOR JUNIOR StTupDENTs. By 
Henry Alleyne Nicholson, New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Cloth, 734 x5. 388 pp. 

This book, already a standard in school work because it is from 
the hand of a master in the science of teaching, and a genius in the 
art of acquiring knowledge in zoology, is greatly improved by the 
revision and enlargement which have preceded the issue of this 
fourth edition. 


To Harper & Brothers’ Franklin Square Library have 
been added In Bad Hands, by F. W. Robinson; The Great World, 
by Joseph Hatton; and More True Than Truthful, by Mrs. Charles 
M. Clarke. Price of each, 20 cents. 


Mr. C. F. Hoiper, author of ‘“ Marvels of Animal 
Life’’ and ‘‘ The Ivory King,’’ has prepared another volume enti- 
tled Living Lights, which the Scribners have ready for immediate 
publication. This last book isa popular account of phosphorescent 
animals and vegetables. 


“CALAMITY JANE”’ is the title of the last issue in 
Cassell’s ‘‘ Rainbow Series’’ of original novels. It is a story of 
the Black Hills by Mrs. George E. Spencer, author of ‘‘ A Plucky 
One,”’ “ Salt Lake Fruit,’’ ete. ; price, 25 cents. If one wants sen- 
sational reading, based upon improbabilities they will find it in 
this volume. 


AMONG the late publications of Harper & Brothers, will 

be found An Unknown Country, by Miss Muloch; Dialect Baluds, 

by Charles Follen Adams; Modern Iialian Poets, by W. D. How- 

ells; The Rose of Paradise, by Howard Pyle; Through the Dark 

Continent (prepared for juvenile readers), by Col. T. W. Kuox; 

— the Lectures of Rev. Dr. W. M. Taylor, delivered last year at 


IN response to a general request from school officers, 
George Routledge & Sons have issued Miss Helen A. Smith’s Ani- 
mals Wild and Tame and Birds and Fishes in one volume, entitled 
Animals, Birds, and Fishes, and have given it a more durable 
cloth binding (so as to render it better suited to the constant use it 
is subject to in schools) than were the previous board covers. For 
the same reason, her Ancient Cities and Modern Cities have simi- 
larly been bound together in cloth, under the title of Wonderful 
Cities of the World. Each, 4to, $3.00. ‘ 


PicTtuREs FROM HOLLAND will be the title of the new 
volume of the ‘‘ Pen and Pencil’’ Series, shortly to be brought 
out in this country by Messrs. Scribner & Welford. In the engray- 
ings, which will be more numerous than in most volumes of the se- 
ries, all the characteristic features of Dutch architecture, art, scen- 
ery and life will be depicted. In the letter press special attention 
will be paid to Dutch history, the rise and the extraordinary devel- 
opment of the Dutch school of painting, and to the natural features 
and social customs exhibited by the different provinces. 


THe Supplement Publishing Company, Boston and 
Toronto, issue a ‘* Teacher's Help Series,’’ monthly, at 25 cents a 
number. No. I., Practical Grammar Exercises, by Seymour Eaton, 
is a valuable collection of exercises intended to supplement the or- 
dinary textbooks on English grammar. ‘There is no attempt to 
give methods for using the exercises or questions in the classroom. 
There are 502 questions, exercises, etc., thrown together without 
special order, many of which will strike the average reader and 
teacher as having little worth, such as, for instance, ‘‘ Quote from 
memory eight lines of poetry’’; ‘‘ write from memory a short poem 
which you like.’’ But, taken asa whole, it is a valuable collec- 
tion of questions one could ask a class, and exercises one could use 
with a class. Those who seek direct help in methods will be dis- 
appointed ; those who geek a reservoir from which to draw as they 
want it will be much helped. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Predictions of Hamilton and De ppeanev ite: price, 25 cents. 
Baitimore: Publication Agency of Johns Hopkins University. 

The Sewalls; or, To Every Man his Work; by M. E. Winslow; price, 
$1.50.—— One Girl’s Way Out; by Howe Benning; price, $1.25. Boston: 
Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society. 

The Leading Facts of English History; by D. H. Montgomery; 
price, $1.25. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The World to Come; by William Burnet Wright; price, $1.25. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

Letters from Heaven; translated from the German; price, $1.00. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

Living Lights: A Popular Account of Phosphorescent Animals and 
Vegetables ; = Charlies Frederick Holder; price, $2.00.—A Short 
History of Architecture; by Arthur Lyman Tuckerman; price, $1.50. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Great World; by Joseph Hatton; price, 20 cents. ——More True 
Than Truthful; by Mrs Charlies M. Clarke; price, 20 cents ——Di .lect 
Ballads; by Charles Follen Adams ——The Scottish Pulpit from the 
Reformation to the Present Day; by William M. Taylor, D.D., LL.D. 
——The Rose of Paradise; by Howard Pyle.—An Unkrown Country; 
by the author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.’ — Modern Italian 
Poets: by W. D. Howells. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Half Hours with American History (2 vols.) ; selected and arranged 
cA og es Morris; price, $3.00 for set. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
co 0. 

A Border Shepherdess; by Amelia E. Barr; price, $1.00.—Elsie’s 
Friends at Woodburn; by Martha Finley; price, $1 25.——The Earth 
‘Trembled; by E. P. Roe; price, $1.50.—New York: Dodd & Mead. 

Aperen's Science Textbooks: The Elements of Political Economy; 
by J. Laurence Laughlin, Ph.D. New York: D Appleton & Co. 

Ingleside Rhaims: Verses in the Dialect of Burns; by Rev. J. E. 
Rankin, D D.; price, 50 cents. New York: John B. Alden. 

Elementary Textbook of Physies; by William A. Anthony and Prof. 
Cyrus F. Brackett; price, $4.00. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 

The we Wik Language; by J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A.; price, $1.40. 
Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

An Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful; by Edmund Burke: price, 
10 cents. ew York: Cassell & Co. 

Industrial Education: A Guide to Manual Training; by Samuel G, 
Love; price, $1.75.——The Principles of Early and Infant School Edu- 
cation; by James Currie, A.M.; price, $1.25. New York: E. L. Kel- 


logs & Co. 
e Giant Dwarf; by the author of “ Prof: Johnny ’’; price, $1.28, 
Mew York: T, ¥. Crowell & Co, 
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CALIFORNIA.—Rev. J. F. Nugent, pastor of , 
St. Brendan’s, is shortly to establish a new paro:' 
school in San Francisco. 

The new Methodist College,—a branch of the 
University of the Pacific,—is to be located at 
Thermalito, Butte Country, that place having 
granted this institution two hundred lots and 
$10.000. 

A new academy and technical school will soon 
be established at San Jose under Catholic manage- 
ment. 

The trustees of the Lick Observatory have in- 
structed Captain Floyd to proceed to Cleveland. 
O., to examine the tubing and other machinery of 
the telescope. If found satisfactory, it, will at 
once be packed for shipment to Mount Hamilton 

Rev. Dr. Beckwith, late trustee of Mills Col- 
lege, has been succeeded by Rev. J. K. McLean, 
D.D. Dr. Beckwith goes to the Sandwich Islands, 

There has been lately some discord among the 
members of the San Francisco Board of Education 
over a book-house claim, alleged to have been 
allowed without having been formerly presented to 


chair of Metallurgy. Professor Sadtler is from 
the German University of Freyburg. 

Professor Powers, son of Hiram Powers, the 
celebrated sculptor, is now a professor in the art 
department of the Denver University. Professor 
Ostrander has charge of the Conservatory of Music. 

From our exchanges we learn that many Chau- 
tanqna circles are being organized this year 
throughout the state. 

Longmont College opened for the collegiate 
year of 1887-88, Tuesday, 22d ult., with thirty- 
one matriculants. Additions to this number are 
expected soon. The freshman class numbers five. 

Dr. S. A. Jones is the new principal of the Col- 
orado Springs High School. 

The next meeting of the Fremont County Teach- 
ers’ Association will be held the last Saturday in |} 
October. 


Association held a meeting, Sept. 24, in the office 
of the superintendent of public instruction. ‘The 
members of the committee were Messrs. Gove of 
Denver, Freeman of Canon City, and Gault of 
Pueblo. Messrs. Hanus and Howe, the president 
and secretary of the College and High School Sec- 
tion, W. W. Remington, president of the S. T. A., | t 


the meeting and heartily joined in the delibera- 
tions of the committee. 
vene in Denver, Tuesday, December 27, at 2 
o’clock p. m., continuing until Thursday evening. 
The College and High School Section will occupy 
one forenoon, the County Superintendents the 
other, the work of the General Association being 
allotted to the three afternoons. The president’s 
address will come on Tuesday evening. It is the 
desire of the committee to make the program rep- 


Territorial Editor, W. R. TRIGGS, Dell Rapids. 
| Your territorial editor is always glad to hear from 
you concerning school news. | 
DakoTaA.—Heretofore Dakota has been a silent 
partner in the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and 
now that she has found a voice, it would be well, 


e 


and is doing for the cause of education. 

Dakota has nearly 4,000 public schools, main- 
tained at an annual cost of $1,000,000. Lacking |a 
a school fund, —which can be obtained only through 


taxation, she still leads thirteen states in the num- ju 
ber of schools, and employs more teachers than all 
the other territories, including Iudian Territory 
and the District of Columbia. 
teachers, 110,111 school settings, a schoolhouse for 
every 134 inhabitants, and $3,000,000 invested in 
permanent school property. Nor has the cause of 
higher education been neglected. There are terri- 
torial universities at Vermillion and Grand Forks. 
An agricultural and industrial college at Brook- 
ings, normal schools at Madison and Spearfish, a 
school of mines at Rapid City, and a deaf mute 
school at Sioux Falls. Then there are denomina- 


Feb. 8. 


March 21. 


and Superintendent Cornell, by invitation attended |in the Detroit schools. 
Language in the primary grades, and to aid the 
The Association will con-|teachers in this work, Miss Cooper, of Oswego, 
N. Y., has given them a thorough course of 
lectures. 


tional institutions at Yankton, Mitchell. Pierre, 


| Jamestown, Fargo, Redfield, and Sioux Falls, and 


still others to be established. 

About 5,000,000 acres of land have been set 
apart for a school fand. This is valued prospec- 
tively at from $30,000,006 to $50,000,000, so that 
when this fund becomes available the schools will 
not lack for financial aid. With this in prospect 
and with an intelligent population fully aware of 
the value of education, Dakota is destined to take 
high rank for its educational progress. 


INDIANA.—Mr. J. H. Howard, of Indianapolis, 


has gone to White Sulphur Springs, Montana, to 
take charge of the high school there. 


State Editor, GEO. E, KNEPPER, Peoria. 
[Let your Editor know what you are doing. | 
ILLINOIS. —We read with much pleasure, an 


article in a recent number of the JOURNAL, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Agassiz Association in the Public 
Schools.’’ 
this work, we present entire, the excellent program 
of the Agassiz Association of the Hyde Park High 
School, 1887-1888. 


For the benefit of others interested in 


the board. Sept. 14. A. L. Brown —* An Egyptian Mummy.” 
: 28. H. W. Thurston.—“ Fact and Fable about the 
Grasshopper ” 
State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Pueblo. Oct. 12. Grace Lane.—‘t Mosses.” 
. 26 Geo. J, Cadwell —* Venomous Snakes.” 
[Items intended jor this column should be sent] Noy."9. Sherman.—“The Extermination of Species.” 
direct to the state editor. | 33. Luella Jenkins. —* Sponges 
ec. 7. David Schuman A Grain of Sand.’ 
CoLoRADO.—The State School of Mines has| “21. Frank Pearson, Jr.— The Indian.” 
secured the services of Prof. D, T. Sadtler for the | 4-11. Florence Farry.—" Spiders. 


* 25. Wm. McAndrew.— Which is the Most Intelli- 
gent Beast.”’ 


Ada M. Belfield.—‘ Plant Parasites.” 
“* 23. W. HW. Ray.—* Theory of the Oil Wells.” 


March 7. A. L. Brown and W Gore.—" Insects Injurious 


and Helpful to Plant Life.” 
Miss C. LE. Skinuer.—* How Plants Grow.” 


—N. C. Dougherty, City Supt. of the Peoria 


schools, is busily engaged in arranging the pro- 
‘gram for the next meeting of superiutendents, to 
be held in Washington, Feb. 14-16. Mr. Dough- 
erty is president of this Association, and will leave 
nothing undone to secure an excellent program. 


— The program of the High School Teachers’ 


Association, as nearly as can be ascertained at 
this time, will include two main topics, Meta- 
physics and Composition, in the High School. 
The next meeting will be held at Princeton, which 


lace is highly favorod this year, the teachers of 


Northern Illingis having also decided to hold their 
The Executive Committee of the State Teachers’ | meeting there. 


MICHIGAN.—Prof, I. M. Wellington, formerly 


principal of the Detroit High School and of the 
Michigan Military Academy, has been appoioted 
superintendent of schools for Muskegon. 


I'he new course of study prepared by Superin- 
endent Robinson, is giving universal satisfaction 
Special attention is given 


New York.—Mr. Chauncy M. Depew, Presi- 


dent of the N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R., so widely 
known for his oratorical ability, has never lost his 
interest in the cause of education, but is ever 
c the ready to further the work, both with his eluquence 
resentative in all respects. and his pocket 


Mr. C. W. Bates, of Billerica, Mass., has been 
ngaged to teach in Caskie Harrison’s private 


schvo!, Brooklyn. 


St. Bernard’s School at Cohoes has secured the 


services of Mr. Geo. Flynn of East Brookfield, 
Mass 


The Elmira high school is now under the prin- 


perhaps, to let her sisters know what she has done | cipalship of Mr. Herbert M. Lovell, a graduate of 
Cornell, and of the Michigan Normal Schvol. 


Miss E. S. Bridgeford of Syracuse is the assist- 
nt in the Athol High School. 
Hon. James W. Husted, who has represented 


statehood,—and supporting her schools by direct | one district in the state assembly for fifteen consec- 


tive years, is another stauuch friend to all scholastic 


work. He has served for twenty years upon the 
Board of Education in Peekskill, where he resides, 
She has 5,000/and in the legislative ha'ls he is always on the 
alert to help educational work. 


ee 


State Editor, WILLIAM D. TYNDALL, LZatontown, 
[Why not correspond occasionally with your state 


editor ? | 


NEw JERSEY.—After the next session of the 


legislature, Princeton College will be known as 
Princeton University. ‘The enlarged system has 
already been inaugurated. 


| The German school teachers in Newark and 
vicinity will meet at the residence of Principal 
Gassett, in Harrison, on Nov. 5, for discussion of 
educational matters. 

The Turnverein of Newark supports a drawing- 
school. 

At Paterson the school board are debating an 
alleged misappropriation of school funds on the 
part of one of its members. 

- W. A. Robinson, a Princeton man, has been 
appointed professor of Greek in Bucknell Uni- 
versity. 

St. Catherine’s Academy at Phillipsburg was 
recently dedicated. Leading Romana Catholic 
priests in New Jersey and Pennsylvania officiated. 

Mr. A. R. Weed, a graduate of Harvard, has 
charge of Latin and Greek in the academy at Mt. 
Holly. 


State Editor, NELSON B. HENRY, Chapel Hill. 

[ You can do the JOURNAL a favor by sending 
an occasional item to your state editor. | 

Nortu CAROLINA.—Ashville and Riedsville, 
have established graded schools, and made the 
necessary appropriations for erecting the buildings, 
paying salaries, etc. ‘These are both enterprising 
cities. 

The graded schools, as far as reported, have 
opened with increased attendance. hey are rap- 
idly growing in favor with the people. In Dar- 
ham, strong efforts were made to defeat the will 
of the people, but the courts refused to grant an 
injunction restraining the collection of the school 
tax, and the schools are safe. Superintendent 
Kennedy reports quite an increase in enrollment 
over that of last year. The opening of the schools 
in Raleigh has been delayed on account of failure 
to get the new buildings ready. 

The N. E. JoURNAL OF EDUCATION comes 
regularly to the University reading-room, and is 
read with much interest by the normal students, 
as well as by many others. 


NEBRASKA.—Franklia Academy opened with 
an attendance of 1). 

The Nebraska State Journal gives an occasional 
column to edneational news. . 

The schools of Hastings opened with 2,000 pupils 
in attendance. 

The Republicans of Phelps County have nom- 
inated Mrs. Mina Hopwood for superintendent. 

Miss Minnie Wood, principal of the Leaven- 
worth School. Omaha, returned from a European 
trip on the 17th ult. 

David City has voted $16,000, in bonds, for 

school buildings to replace those destroyed by 
the tornado. 
The State Institute for the Blind, N-«braska 
City, opened the 224 ult., with Principal Parma- 
lee and wife, Misses Mirvy L. Nichols, Blanche E 
Bedell, and Mattie G. Parmalee, as teachers. A 
new building is in course of erection. 

Oato.—Mr. F. G. Lamoureux, of Boston. 
Mass., is teaching French in the Wooster Uni- 
versity. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Mr. P. A. Reno, of Water- 
ford Academy, is now teaching in Dakota Univer- 
si'y, Vermillion, Dak. 
The academy at Lewiston is in the charge of E. 
D Varney, Bates ’86. 
Miss Mary EK. Campbell, of New Wilmington, 
has gone to Rochester, Miun., as assistant in the 
high school. 
The Veterinary Department of the University 
of Pennsylvania has about fifty members,—tbe 
largest enrollment in the history of the school. 
Prof. George P Fulton, principal of Hiland 
public school, Pittsburg, died last week. He 
stood high in the profession. Ile was also in the 
army, and made an excellent record asa suldier. 
Miss Anva Scull, principal of the Nineteenth 
Ward Girls’ Grammar School, Philadelphia, re- 
signed last week. ‘The Buard of Education gran'ed 
her resignation very reluctantly. Miss Sallie J. 
Keyser, formerly second assisiant of the school, 
was elected her successor. 
Principal Sullivan, of the Sixth Ward School, 
Pittsburg, h1s resigned to take up the study of 
Medicine, while J. M. Logan, one of the most suc- 
cessful principals of the city, has resigned to go 
into the insurance business. 
A tablet has been erected in the chapel of the 
University of Pennsylvania, to the memory of the 


State Editor, J. B. Casn, Chattanooga, 

TENNESSEE.—Grant Memorial University 
Athens, has already the largest attendance - 
recorded in thehistory of the institution. The the. 
ological and masical classes are well represented e- 

The Navhville College for Young Ladies (Re 
Geo. W. F. Price, president) opened with an ~ 
tendance of 220 pupils from a dozen different 
states. This is an unusual record for so youthful 
an institation. 


Uran.—The corner-stone of the New West Fad- 
ucation Commission Academy, at Ogden, was laid 
Sept. 27. In theeavity of the stone was dep ited. 
among Papers, AL OF Epucatioy 
of Sept. 15. rof. H. Rin incipal 

The corps of teachers at Provo expect soon to be 
reinforced by a male principal. The academy 
now numbers over one hundred, and it is confi- 
dently expected that 200 will be enrolled during 

rofessor Story, of the Salt Lake Semin 
(Methodist), is “booming ” Antelope iden, ig 
Great Salt Lake, as a future Chautauqua resort 
Success to the project. 

Miss Anna Hunt, a sister of Miss Carrie Hunt 
who taught for the N. W. E. C. for four years, 
has charge of the “ Plymouth” School, in Salt 
Lake City. She is a Mt. Holyoke graduate. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


— Mr. J. A. Russell, of Farmington, is princi- 
pal of the grammar school at Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. 

— Mr. P. E. Stanley, a graduate of the Farm- 
ington Normal School, is in charge of the gram- 
mar school at Westerly, R. I, 

— Mr. Jesse Bailey of Woolwich, is teaching in 
Tallad- ga College, Ala. 

— Mr. Howard O. Perkins has charge of the 
high school at Kennebunk Depot. 

— Mr. C. M. Austin, Bowdoin ’85, has charge 
of the high school at Wiscasset. 


NEW HAMPSIIIRE, 


— The meetings of the New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association will be held in ater be- 
ginning Tharsday evening, Oct. 27, and closing 
Saturday noon, Oct. 20. Rev. A. E. Winship, of 
the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION, will lecture Thars- 
day eveving; Prof. John K. Lord, of Hanover, 
and Prof. E. Hubba'd Barlow, of Tilden Semi- 
nary, W. Lebanon, will speak Friday afternoon ; 
Supt. Emerson E White, of Cincinnati, O., will 
address the Friday evening audience; and Miss 
Fay of Springfield, Mass., will speak Saturday 
forenoon on ** Manual Training.’’ These are but 
a few of the guod things in store for those who 


be at the Tremout House. 
VERMONT. 


— Mr. H. H. Kendall, of Ludlow, is teaching 
in Brookfield, Mass. 

— Mr. B. M. Weld, formerly of Bradford, has 
gone to Austin, Tex, having been engaged to 
teach in the Tilotson Seminary. 

-— Miss Laura Allen is instructor in French, 
German, and music at Miss Crane’s school, Bur- 
lington. 

— Miss Nellie Coot, of Wilbraham, Mass, is 
preceptress of Thetford Academy. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


— The Boston Evening High School has regis- 
tered 1,800 pupils. 

— Supt. A. P. Marble, of Worcester, has been 
reélected with a salary of $3,500. 

— Recently the schvol committee of Fall River 
sent a circular to the agents of the mills in that 
city, making inquiries concerning the number of 
minors employed who cannot read or write. From 
the replies it appears that there are 1,142 such 
persons, of whom 1,097 stated that their earnings 
were necessary for the support of themselves or 
their families. By Section 3 of the law, permits 
will be granted to 1,097 to continue work for four 
months, 

— Mr. Geo. Sherman, a graduate of Amberst 
College, and formerly principal of the Winchester 
High School, is now at the Black River Academy, 
Ludlow, Vt. 
— Miss I. W. Beal of Cohasset is teaching in 


late J. B. Lippincott. 


Princeton. 


its popularity has become world-wid 


e. 


GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 


Specially Adapted to Ladies and Gentlemen of Sedentary Habits, Teachers, Students, etc. 
FOR BILIOUS AND LIVER TROUBLES. 


A famous physician, many years ago, formulated a preparation which effected remarkable cures of liver diseases, bile, indigestion, 
etc.,and from a small beginning there 4rose a large demand and sale for it, which has ever increased until, after generations have passed, 
The name of this celebrated remedy is CockLe’s AntTI-Bitiovs PILLs. 


To such traveled Americans as have become acquainted with the great merits of these Pills (so unlike any others) and who have 
ever since resorted to their use in cases of need, commendation is unnecessary. But to those who have not used them and have no knowl- 


edge of their wonderful virtues we n 


The use of these Pills in the United States is already large. 


ow invite attention. 


Their virtues have never varied, and will stand the test of any climate. 


They are advertised— not in a flagrant manner but modestly; for the great praise bestowed upon them by high authorities renders 1t 
unnecessary, even distasteful, to extol their merits beyond plain, unvarnished statements. | 

Persons afflicted with indigestion or any bilious or liver trouble. should bear in mind “Cockie’s Anti-Bittous Pitts,” and should 
ask for then of iheir druggist, and if he has not got them, insi-t that he should order them, especially for themselves, from any whole- 
sale dealer, of whom they can be had in the United States. James Cockize & Cu., 4 Great Oxmond St., London, W. C., proprietors. 


attend. The meetings are to be in the high school @ 
hall and high school room, Headquarters are to 9 
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Oct. 13, 1887. 


JOURNAL OF HDUCATION. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


_— The Providence Board of Aldermen have ap- 

inted as traant officers, Messrs. Charles L. 
Phurber and Edmand F, Prentiss, 

— Mr. 8S. A Johnson, of Pawtucket is teaching 
in the Haverford College Preparatory School, 
Pennsylvania. 

_— The Warren High School Alumni Associa- 
tion held its first meeting Friday evening, Sept. 

_ The president, Frank Freeborn, of the Bos- 
ton Latin Sehool, made the address of weleome 
and gave @ brief history of the school. Hezekiah 
Butterworth, of the Youth’s Companion. Boston, 
read an original poem; subject, ‘* The 1d School 

.”’ 
= present: Wm. T. Peck, now of the Provi- 
dence High School; Hon A. J. Jennings, of Fall 
River; Supt. A. F. Pease, of Pawtneket; and 
Lewis H. Meader, of Providence. Miss Alice E. 
Carr had charge of the musical part of the pro- 

am, and Rev. Wm. N. Ackley was chairman of 
the Committee of Arrangements. Brief addresses 
were made by Superintendent Pease, L. H. 
Meader, and W. R. Butler, the present principal. 
Mr. Butterworth was given a rousing reception by 
the Association, and his poem was received with 
marked favor. A well-deserved tribute of praise 
was accorded to the memory of the late Mr. J. F. 
(Cody, who was the first principal of the school. 


CONNECTICUT, 


— Conneetient School Document No. 4, dealing 
with experimental lessons in science, has recently 
been prepared by Prof A.B. Morrill,of New Britain. 
The purpose of the pamphlet is to explain the 
eonstruc’ion and manipulation of simple apparatus 
employed in a course of fifty easy experiments for 
grammar school grades. The topics are treated in 
the following order: The Candle Flame, Oxygen, 
Carbon. Hydrogen, Carbonic Acid Gas, Liquids, 
(uses, Magnetism, Frictional and Galvanic Elec- 
tricity. 

— The forty-first annual meeting of the Connec- 
tient State Teachers’ Association will be held at 
Hartford, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, Oct. 
13,14, and 15. Program. 


THURSDAY EVENING, 7.30. 


Address. Nature an Aid in Teaching”; Rev. T. T. 
M:nger. D D., New Haven. 
Select Readings; Mrs. Emma D. Banks, Bridgeport. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 
The meeting on Friday morning will be held in three 


sections. 
High School Section. 


Presiding, officer, H. S. Pratt, principal Meriden 
High Schow 
915. —*'*Is the High School Meeting the Demand of 
the Times ?” F. B. Mitchell, principal Thomaston 
High Sehool. 

935. Diseussion Ovened by E. 8. Hall, principal 
City School. South Norwalk. 

10.00 —** What Studiex Shonld a High School Course 
Embrace, and in What Order Should They be Pur- 
J. D. Bartley, principal Bridgeport High 

10 20.—Discussion. Opened by J. H. Peck, princi- 
pal New Britain High School. 

11.00. — ** Methods in Teaching History ;’’ Miss 
Josephine A. Cass, Meriden High Sehootl. 

11.20.—Diseussion. Opened by Miss M. F. Somer- 
set, Brideeport High School. 

11.45.—Question Box. 


Grammar School Section. 


Presiding officer, A. P. Somes, principal High 
School, Danielsonville. 

9'5.—*"" Natural Science in the Public Schools”; 
Pr f A. B. Morrill, State Normal School, 
945.—Diseussion. Opened by W. H. Desper, Su- 
perintendent Schools. Staff rd Springs. 

10.00.—"* Methods of Teaching United States His- 
; S. 8. Sanford, principal Stamford High 


10.20 —Diseussion. J. J. Jennings, Esq., Bristol ; 
J. 8. Windsor Locks. 

1100.—** Pupils’ Lack of General Information”; 
Miss Myra B. Martin, Willmantie. 


Primary School Section. 


Presiding officer, Samvel IT. Dutton, Superintend- 
ent of New Haven Schools. - 

9.15. — “Elementary Chemistry.’ Class Exercise. 
Miss Elizabeth M. Leet, Brown School, Hartford. 

9 40.—Questions aud Discussion. 


END STAMP for samples of 


our Monthly Readers, four grades. 


Liberal commission given to local agents 
to show, and take orders for, our books. 


Addres+ 
THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON : 30 Franklin Street. 
CHICAGO: 183. 185, Wabash Av. 


A Primer for Use in Schools and 
Families. for Teaching Correct 
and Distinct Articulation in 
Reading and Spenking. by ©. W. 
KNUDSEN. 89 pp., 16mo, boards, 25 cts. 


The author aims to teach reading rapidly by a pho- 
hetic system which pays special regard to thee rrect 
Pronunciation and clear utterance of the pupils. He 
Claims that the alphabet used is easily learned, and 
tthe rules for spelling according to pronunciation 
mre been f rmed so as to retain the ordinary spell- 
ng inas many words as possible, so that when pupils 
a Promoted to ordinary books they very easily learn 
Tread them. 


Address 


The following ex-principals of the school. 


10 Class Exercise. Miss Rena T. 
Merwin, Weich Trainine Sclv ol, New Haven. 

10 30,—Questions and Discussion. 

11.00.—"" Primary Geography’; Meleney, Su- 
perintendent of Scho Paterson, Nv J. 

11.30.— Questions and Discussion. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 
Sections United. 

20.—“‘Industrial Education’; Dr. Nieholas M 
Butler president Ludustrial Education Association, 
New York City 

300.—‘* Physiology and Hygiene in the Lower 


H. I. Matthewson, principal Milford 
ehoats, 
3.20. Discussion. Opened by F J. Heavens, Wal- 


lingf 

3.45.—* The Literature of our Roys and Girls”; 
James M. Sawin, principal Point Street Schvol, Prov- 
idence, R. 1. 

Friday Evening, 7.30. 

* The Common Schools and the Labor Question”; 
Thomas J. Morgan, principal Rhode Island State 
Normal School, 

Select Readings; Miss Bessie Stevens, Bridgeport. 

Excellent music will be reudered at both of the 
evening sessions by the Hartford tligh School choir, 
under the direction of Prof. Irving Emerson. 


Saturday Morning. 

9.15 —* Methods of Teaching Lndustrial Drawing,” 
with Illustrations; W. H, Lamson, Bridgeport. 

10.00.—‘ Hints on Teaching Language in Lower 
Grades”; Supervisor R. C. Metcalf Boston, Mass. 

11.00.—** What should be Taught in Arithmetic and 
how should it be Taught ?” F. F. Barrows, principal 
Brown School, Hartford. 

11.40.—Reports of committees and election of offi- 


cers. H. M. HARRINGTON, Pres., Bridyeport. 
GEo H. TrRiy, Cor. Sec., Bristol. 
M. F Lec Sec. Bridgeport. 
8. P. WiLLIAMS, Treas., Plautsville. 


DIVERS POINTS. 


— The Northwestern University of Illinois has 
become the possessor of the great telescope of 
Dearborn University. 


— The winter meeting of the national Educa- 
tional Association will be held at Washington, 
D. C., Feb. 14-16, 1888. 


— On the 9th inst. was recorded the death of 
W. C. Baynes, secretary of the Royal Institution 
for the Advancement of Learning and registrar 
of McGill University, Montreal. 


— M. Delianoff, the Russian minister of public 
instruction, has been dismissed from office owing 
to his rigorous treatment of students in the gym- 
nasia. The police authorities also complain of the 
wholesale expulsion of students which rendered 
them unable to keep track of many whom they 
had suspicioned, and whose career they had de- 
sired to follow. ° 


— No more fitting tribute could have been pid 
to the honor and patriotism of Helen Hunt Jack- 
son than that which has provided for the establish- 
ment of the Ramona Indian Girls’ school at 
Santa Fé, N. M. The structure will cost $3t),- 
0U0 and accommodate 150 pupils. The design 
of the building was contributed by a New York 
architect. There will be two year and five year 
cour es. 


— The first lady graduate of the New Bruns- 
wick Provincial University will, it is expected, re- 


ELECANT Ano USEFUL 


FOR THE OFFICE, 


YO AGNLS 


No. 2 
THE JOHNSON REVOLVING BOOK CASE. 


| Witn INDEPENDENT SHELVFs ADJUSTABLE To Booxs 
OF ANY HEIGHT. 
‘A SUPERB PRESENT, 
- INVALUABLE TO 
Lawyers, Clergymen, Physictans, 
LKditors, Bankers, Teach 
Merchants, Students, 
and all who read Pooks. 


CHEAPEST! STRONCEST! BEST! 

Made of Iron, finished in black, with beautiful gilt 
ornamentation, it cannot warp, check, split, get out of 
order, or wear out. Each shelf, 16 in. square, will hold 
16 vols. size of Appleton’s Cyclopedia. Holds more 
books in less space than any other device, 


ers, 


No. 1, For Table, to hold 1 tier of books,...@10.00 
“ 4, “ 4 “ 18.00 


; The best size for general use is No.8. 
Shipped, carefully packed, on receipt of price. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Descriptive price list containing testimonials Free. 
Tilustrated Catalogue of Stationery and 
Novelties, nearly 200 paces, sent on receipt of 25 cts. 


ANDERSON & ERUM STATIONERY CO., . 


R. H. GOLDEN, Sourn Norwa tk, Cr. 


7 Bond Street, New York, N. Y. 


RECITATIONS! PLAYS! 


OF GARRETT’S * 100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” SERIES is now ready, contain- 
ing a host of the very best things for the Reading Desk, Lyceum, Schoolroom, or 
two ortginal Farces for the Parlier or School S'age ; also, a collection of Sentiments, 
Price, pamphiet edition, 30 cents; cloth bound, 60 cts. 
to 
& CO., 708 Chestuut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


N 


oO 
Family Circle 


Witticisms, and Funny Sayings. 240 pages in ail. 


k your Bookseller for Ne. 27, or send price 
P. GARRETT 


4 complete List cf Contents of the entire Series sent free. A reduction for the full set. 


eow 


ceive her degree next year. The first university 
in the Maritime Provinces to graduate a woman 
was Mt. Allison. Acada and Dalhousie came 
next in order. Fredericton is the latest accession 
to the number. Of the degree-conferring institu- 
tions, King’s is the only onein the Maritime Prov- 
iuces that still holds to the Sa'ic law. 


— The practice of hazing, formerly so prevalent 
in many of our higher institutions of learning, is 
rapidly falling into disuse. The recent blow 
dealt this custom by the present sophomore class 
of Columbia College wil! have a large influence in 
hastening the decline. By a vote of 23 to 20, and 
afier a warm discussion, the class decided ‘‘ not 
to enter into any ‘rush’ with the freshman class’’ 
and expressed the hope that their action would re- 
ceive the support of the other students and of the 
public. All honor to the good sense and manly 
dignity of Columbia's ’90. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


{From Oct. 5 to Oct. 

— Still fighting in Afghanistan. 

— Sudden death of John B. Finch. 

— The ‘** Thistle’’ starts for home. 

— K. of L. in session at Minneapolis. 

— Detroit won the base-ball pennant. 

— No abatement of the cholera epidemic in 
Italy. 

— Maurice Strakosch, famous as an __ operatic 
manager, is dead. 

— The U.S. Supreme Court convened last Mon- 
day for the October term. 

— Three vessels and twenty-three lives lost on 
Lake Michigan. 

— Twenty-five of the Alesia’s”’ 
have dird from the cholera. 

— Foreign reports tell of fatal steamship disas- 
ters on Lake Constance and the Bay of Bormes. 

— England, Germany, and Italy, have come to 
an agreement on the Suez Canal question. 

— News of Stanley’s expedition spreading 
among the African tribes. ; 


passengers 


— Opening of the International Literary Con- 
gress at Madrid. 


— Celebration in honor of the ‘* Volunteer’’ at 
Marblehead. Mass. 

— Jadge Snell, of the Washington (D. C.) 
police court, denies the right to boycott. 

— Fire destroyed $7,937,900 worth of prop- 
erty during September. 

— Ex-Governor W. B. Washburn, of Massa- 
chusetts, is dead. 

— The Baltimore and Ohio telegraph lines are 
now in the hands of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company. 

— Secretary Alden, of the American Board, 
sustained and re-elected. 

— Charges against Indian agent Miss A. C. 
Fletcher have been filed. 

— Our Minister to Mexico, Judge Manning of 
Louisiana, has resigned. 

— Yellow fever of a virulent type is raging at 
Tampa, Fla. 

— The New Hampshire Legislature has or- 
dered another bribery investigation. 

— Joseph Parker, D.D., of London, Eng., has 
been preaching in Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and 
Boston. 

— It is denied that the Chinese embassy relat- 
ing to the establishment of*a banking system is 
revoked. 

— The brass workers of New York, numbering 
over 2,000, have been locked out because of their 
refusal to give up the Saturday half holiday. 

— Because of his cruelty in dealing with the 
students, the Russian Minister of Public Instrue- 
tion has been dismissed. 

— Sir Charles Tupper, Canadian Minister of 
Finance, has been unseated because of bribery on 
the part of his agents. He will be returned 
again. 

— The sixteen-year-old son of the late Sultan is 
ruling in Morocco. The European powers have 
all sent war ships there to protect their respective 
interests. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
FOR EXHAUSTION, 
Dr. A. N. Krout, Van Wert, 0., says: “I 
found it decidedly beneficial in nervous exhaus- 
tion.’’ 


THE NATURAL AND THE METHODS 


GERMAN LESSONS. 


By W. C. COLLAR, A.M., Head Master of the Roxbury Latin School, Boston, and Author of ** The 
Beginner's Latin Book’’; being ** Hysenbach’s Practical German Grammar”? revised ang largely 
rewritten, with Notes, Selections for Reading, and Vocabularies. 


Introduction Price, $1.20 : allowance in exchange, 40 cents. 


IT IS INDUCTIVE, 
As one proceeds instinctively and necessarily, when he learns a foreign language in a 
foreign country—not rigidly inductive, but naturally and easily so; 


DIRECT AND SIMPLE, 


Presenting everything from its practical side, in such a way as to help most toward the 
reading, writing, and speaking of German with ease and accuracy ; 


WELL ARRANGED, 


Because every topic is taken up in the right 


place, and the lessons are so ordered that 


the mastery of one is a stepping-stone to the mastery of the next ; 


THOROUGH, 


Particularly in the abundant, ingenious, and 


varied Exercises, in adhering to the princi- 


ple that reading, writing, and speaking should go hand in hand, and in stating things 


with scholarly accuracy and finish ; 


AND COMPLETE. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


all grades. 


in style and binding, with the Grammar. 
three lessons a week in correspondence, by all means buy this book. 


We have stepped right out of the ruts and old beaten paths, and 
are determined to give the teachers of America a neatly bound bundle of fresh ideas on the first day 


educational help issued this year. 


of each month. 
can do it. 
book publishers of the great cities. 


ON SEPTEMBER 1, 1887, the first number of a series of help 
manuals for teachers was issued from THE SUPPLEMENT Press, Boston. 
This number is entitled Practical Grammar, and it contains over five 
hundred common-sense exercises, not questions, but exercises — novel, 
sensible, practical, and presenting work of an entirely new character for 
Ten thousand teachers have already handled this book. 
A prominent High School teacher writes: ‘* With your evercises, grammar 
is an entirely new subject. My pupils are perfectly delighted. 
handled a book which gave me more genuine satisfaction.” 
BER 1 the second number was issued. 
OF CORRESPONDENCE for schools and colleges, and is uniform, 
If you want to 


I never 
ON OCTO- 
It is a complete MANUAL 


mo your pupils, by giving them two or 
It is without’ exception the best 


Those who know anything of the character of our former publications know that we 
The books for NOVEMBER and DECEMBER will startle some of the good old text- 
They will be out on time. 


Don’t miss them. Prices: Each num- 


ber is published in a very attractive heavy-paper cover at 25c. per copy, and in neat cloth binding at 


50c. per copy. Sample paces free. 
OW TO GET THESE BOOKS. 
numbers) is $1.50, and the cloth, $3.00. When five 


Don’t ask for free copies. aS ; 
The yearly subscription price of the paper edition (nine 


names reach us together, the prices are reduced 


to $1.00 and $2.20 a year, and to the sender of a $5.00 club we mail a free copy of either The New 
Arithmetic or Eaton’s 100 Lessons in Business; and to the sender of an $11.00 club we mail 


both books. 
Address, 


THE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY, 
THE NEW ARITHMETIC, 


This is a special offer. 


. Price, $1.00. 


er by 300 

countries, contains more new ideas on this subject than all other arithmetics combined. 
EATON’S 100 LESSONS IN BUSINESS is a new work. 

is editor of The Supplement Series. Hundreds of teachers are making daily use of these lessons in 

their classes 


Back numbers supplied. 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
rominent educators of all English-speaking 


Price, $1.00. 
Mr. Seymour Eaton, its author, 
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Some Recent Publications. 


SOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXVI.—No. 14. 


Title, Author. Publisher. Price 
Elementary Textbook of Physics. Anthony J Wiley & Sons, N Y, $4 00 
The English Language. . : : Meiklejohn D C Heath & Co, N Y, 1 40 
An Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful. Burke Cassell & Co, N Y, 10 
Industrial Education. - Love E L Kellogg & Co, N Y, 175 
The Principles of Early and Infant School Education. “urrie os 1 25 
Half Hours with American History (2 vols.). . Morris J B Lippincott Co, Phila, 8 00 
A Border Shepherdess. Rarr Dodd, Mead, & Co,N Y, 1¢0 
Elsie’s Friends at Woodburn. Finle “ 1 25 
Burns. . : s . Rankin J B Alden, N Y, 50 
The Sewalls. Winslow Cong 88 & Pub Soc, Boston, 1 50 
One Girl’s Way Out. Renning 1 25 
The Leading Facts of English History. Montgomery Ginn & Co, Boston, 1 25 
The World to Come. . : Wright Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Boston, 1 25 
Afternoon Tea. - Emerzon Worthington Co, N Y, 50 
Letters from Heaven. Funk & Wagnalls, N Y, 1 00 
The Flag on the Mill. Sleight 1 £0 
History of the Empire State, - Lossing “ " as 5 00 
A Book of Poems. - Halley se “ a 2 00 
The Giant Dwarf. JAK T Y Crowell & Co, N Y, 1 25 
French Folk Lore Stories. - - “ 1 24 
Professor Johnny. . . JAK 1 26 
Living Lights - - . - . : Holder Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y, 2 00 
A Short History of Architecture. - Tuckerman 1 50 
The Great World. Hatton Harper & Bros, N Y, 20 
Dialect Ballads - - Adams “ 1 00 
Modern Italian Poets. - - - - Howells “ 2 00 
How to Succeed as a Stenographer or Typewriter. Raker Fowler & Wells Co. N Y, 25 
Iamay’s Children. - - : : - Hartley Macmillan & Co, N Y, 50 
Marzio’s Crucifix. Crawford 1 50 
The Pocket Atlus of the World. Bartholomew G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y, 1 50 
The Rob Roy Canoe. - McGregor Roberts Bros, Boston, 1 25 
PUBLISHERS NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE Ferris Pablishing Co. offer their bright, 
practical, and newsy Poultry Monthly, from Octo- 
ber, 1887, to January, 1889, for the price of one 
year’s subscription, $1.25. This offer is only for 
new subscribers. Send letters to Ferris Publish- 
ing Co., Albany, N. Y. 


PROFESSOR MCELROy’s Structure of English 
Prose (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son) has 
been adopted by the Canadian Department of 
Education, as the text-book in rhetoric for the 


high schools under its care. A special edition has 
been printed and sent to Toronto to supply the 
large demand expected from that quarter. This 
work has also just been adopted for same use in 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

epot. 

600 ye org A Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 

odern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Yon 
can live better for less money at the Grand Uniou 
Hotel than ay other first-class hotel in the city. 


Dr. L. SAU VEUR’S 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


JUST OUT: 


Petite Grammaire francaise pour 
les Anglais, $1.25. 


Corrigé des Exercices de la Petite 


Grammaire the) 50 ets. 


This new volume contains for translation into 
French, a great number of Exercises, the LADY 
oF Lyons, Ist Act, and ALICR’s ADVENTURES 
IN WONDERLAND, CHAPTER I. 


Teachers may obtain a copy of the Grammar, 
and a copy of the Key, postpaid, by sending 70 
CENTS for the Grammar, and 30 CENTS for the 
Key to the author. 


Circulars of Dr. Sauveur’s works will be sent 
free to applicants by Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 1319 
WALNUT St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Special letters must be addressed to Dr. L. 


—A publishing house in New York City dis- 
plays the sign, ‘‘ Good literature 10 cents a pound.”’ 
— ‘* What is that ?’’ said a teacher to an infant 
pupil, pointing to a period.‘‘ ‘‘ That’s the top of 
an i,’’ said the child. 


I HAVE been a periodical sufferer from Hay 
Fever (a most annoying and loathsome affliction) 
since the summer of 1879, and until I used Ely’s 
Cream Balm was neverable to find any relief until 
cold weather. I can truthfully say that Cream 
Balm cured me. I regard it as of great value, 
and would not be without it during the Hay Fever 
season. L. M. GrorGia, Binghampton, N.Y. 


— “ Yes,’’ said he, wearily, ‘‘ I’m tired out and 
I need a vacation. I’m going to take a rest.’’ 
‘*That’s right,’’ said his partner, cheerfully. 
** You have been working hard and you do need a 
rest. Where do you think you'll goto?’’ ‘‘Go 
to ?’’ asked the otber in mild surprise. ‘‘ Go to? 
I'm going to stay at home. I said I was going to 
have a rest, didn't I ?’’—Somerville Journal. 
ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, 25 cents a bottle. 


NEW DEFINITIONS. — Advice —A superfluous 
article which everybody is eager to give away, but 
no one cares toreceive. C/vi/ity—An ancient form 
of behavior, popular in feudal times, but unsuited 
to the exigencies of modern civilization. Consist- 
ency—A jewel which frequently needs resetting. 
Culture—The pursuit of social folly, having its 
origin in the love of singularity. Duty—An obli- 
gation that rests entirely upon one’s neighbor. 
Economy— A habit of life which enables a woman 
to save money in her domestic expenditures in 
order that her husband may keep up his end at the 
club. Music—A polite art which serves its high- 
est usefulness as a stimulus to conversation. News 
—Old women’s gossip; salacious scandal and se- 
crets of domestic and conjugal life; anything in 
the way of rumor that does not relate to public 
affairs. Poetry—Any metrical composition whose 
merit is unrecognized by the average magazine 
editor. —Life. 


I was afflicted with Hay Fever for seven years, 
—Ely’s Cream Balm cured me entirely.—H. D. 


SAUVEUR, St. PAUL, MINN. 


CALLAHAN, I. & St. L. R. R., Terre, Ind. 


ESSENTIALS GEOGRAPHY 


FOR 1887-88. 
Eastern and Western Hemispheres Complete. 


By G. C. 


Superintendent of Schools at Weymouth, Mass. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


One of the best, aids to the teaching of Geography ever published. 
It contains all the political and descriptive geography a pupil should 


be required to commit to memory. 


Ten pages statistics of Population, Railroads, and Reigning Sov- 
ereigns have been added to this edition. ? 
We are now prepared to send the book, together with twelve 
perforated maps for slate drawing, for 60 cts., postpaid ; without 


the perforated maps, for 50 cts. 


Teachers, School Officers, and the Trade promptly supplied. 


For introduction rates, address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


FISHER, 


versity, Scotland. 


“Its originality will make it al- 
most a revelation.” —Christian Union. 


* This is one of those rare books 
which find a new point of view from which 
old things themselves become new.”—Chi- 
cago Standard, 

“Grand reading for the clergy.” 
—BtsHop CoxE, Buffalo. 


“Too much eannot be said in 
praise of it, and those who fail to read it 
will suffer a serious loss.”—Churchman. 


*In Drummond’s book we have 
none of the nonsense of the new theology, 
but the old theology splendidly illuminated 
by the newest scientific knowledge.”—Dr. 
HENSON, Chicago. 

“If you read only one book this 
year, let it be ‘ Natural Law in the Spirit- 
ual World,’ ”"—American 
Christian Philosophy. 

* We will begin our notice cf this 
most remarkable book by saying that 
every one who is interested in religious 
questions should read and study it.”—Lon- 
don Church Quarterly Review. 


Clubs 


ments may be made together. 


JOHN 


NEW YORK: 393 Pear! St. 
P. O. Box 1227. 


Institute of | 


Natural Law the 
Spiritual World. 


By Prof. HENRY DRUMMOND of Glasgow Uni. 


Ideal Edition, Long Primer type, fine cloth. 
duced from $1.00 to 40c.; postage, 6c 


A GREAT WORK, Doane. 


Price Re- 


“ The enchantments of an unspeak- 
ably fascinating volume by Prof. Drum- 
mond have had an exhilarating effect eac}, 
time we have opened its pages or thought 
over its delightful contents.”—Clergy- 
man’s Magazine. 


“This isa remakable and impor- 
tant book. The theory it erounces may. 
without exaggeration, be termed a discov- 
ery. It is difficult to say whether the sci- 
entific or the religious reader will be the 
most surprised and delighted as he reads,” 
—Aberdeen Free Press. 

“ This is a most original and ingen- 

ious book, instructive and suggestive in 
the highest degree... . It is wholly out 
of our power todo justice to the many 
points in this book that press for notice.” 
'—Nonconformist. 
“This is one of the most impres- 
sive and suggestive books on religion that 
_we have read for a long time.”—London 
| Spectator. 

“ Fresh, clear, and suggestive. Just 
the book for every minister and intelligent 
Christian.” —Dr. Chicago. 


Five copies $1.75; ten copies $3.25. Namesof Club members required, but ship- 
NOT sold by book-sellers. 


The Literary Revolution Catalogue (64 pages) sent free on application. 
ALDEN’s publications are NOT sold by book-sellers—no discounts allowed except as advertised. Books 
sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 
will pay cost of duty (15 per cent.) and English copyright (12 1-2 per cent.) if any. 


B. ALDEN, PUBLISHER, 


CHICACO: Lakeside Building, 


In Canada purchasers 


Clark and Adams Sts. 


TORONTO: FRANK WOOTTEN, Ceneral Agent, 30 Adelaide St. East. 


TUDY 


lack 


HOW TO TEACH AND 
Topics, Review Questions, 


PR ic 


CURIOUS COBWESBS. 


Swers upou Variety of subjects. 


questions and answers. 


IMPROVED CEOCGRAPHY CARDS. 
and Physical Geography. 
price, $1.00. My Special Price, 80 cents. 


IMPROVED U. S. HISTORY CARDS, on 


CENERAL HISTORY C 
n the same Plan. 120 cards; 40 cents. 


HALL’S C 
position 


DRAWING MAD 


[eow] 


‘Our principal is very neat, yet she has Cobwebs on her desk all the time.” 


200 Cards ; 1000 Facts. 


AND AIDS FOR TEACHERS. 


NITED STATES HISTORY. ) 
ard Forms, Suggestions to Teachers and Pupils, Queer Queries, and 


Answers on Histury, etc. 225 pp. Nothing like it to create an interest in History. Price, $1.00. 


A book of Brace Outlines, 


By Henry McCormick, of the Illinois Normal 
pp. Price, $1.00. 


Nos. I. and 11.; each 20 cts ; both, 32 cts. No. I. has 225 questions and an- 
Its use will arouse an interest in any school. 


One teacher writes : 
Cobwebs No. 2 has 250 


An excellent way to review the leading facts in Political 


Nothing better for drill and amusement. Regular 


same plan, and price. Both sets for $1.40. 


RDS, by the author of the /mproved Geographical and Historical Cards. 
These and the two other sets of Cards, postpaid, $1.75. 


MPOSITION OUTLINES; or, Plans, Outlines, Schemes, and Suggestions for Com- 
riting. Over one hundred outlines; 15 cts. 


EASY. A set of fifty exercises on cards, accompanied by a Manual of Dictations 
for their reproduction by the pupils. Price of Cards and Manual, 35 cts. 


oO . 36 pp., devoted to describing fully the above and hosts of other Melps, 
A. FLANAGAN, 


163 Randolph Street, CHICACO. 


OSEPH LLOITS 4 
STEEL PENS. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351, 170, VS os 
AND HIS 


The School Journal, or 


(N. Y.) a year, $2.50 
The Teachers’ Institute. 
Monthly, a year, 1.25 
Parker’s Talkson Teaching. 
192 pp. Cloth. 12mo. 1.25 
Patridge’s Quincy Methods. 
688 pp. Cloth. 1.75 
Love’s Industrial Education. 
Cloth, 4olllus. New, 1.75 


33° PP. 
Shaw’s National Question 
Book. Cloth, r2mo. Net 1.50 
Payne’s Lectures on Educa- 
tion. 330pp. Cloth. Elegant new edition. 1.00 
Tate’s Philosophy of Educa- 


tion. Cloth, x6mo. 331 Best.edition, 1.50 
Southwick’s Handy Helps. 
Cloth, 16mo, 330 pages. 1.00 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational 


Have 


Fitch’s Lectures on Teach- 
ing. Cloth. 16mo, 400 pp. 1. 
Seeley’s Grube Method of 


Teaching Arithmetic. Nearly ready. ; 
THE READING CIRCLE LIBRARY: 


A new series of valuable educational books of about 
328 pp. each. Unique Binding. Published specially 


25 


for Reading Circles, Normal Schools, etc. 
No, 1, Allen’s Mind studies for Young 
Teachers. 30c. 
Autobiography of Frebel. 30c. 
3, Clifferd’s Seeing and hioking. 


4, Wilhelm’s Student’s Calendar. 
@ 20 per cent. discount to teachers on above 
prices ; if sent by mail, 10 cents of me? price extra. 

*,* Elegant 84 page descriptive cata ogucof teachers 
books free #/ you mention this paper. Descriptive cata- 
logue of 1000 Best Books for School Libraries, Free. 
Books on hand:at big discounts. Order only of q 
{ a5 Clinton Place, New York. 
Publishers, 7 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


iy and day s¢ 
see, Scie 

honorable manhood or womanhood. Send 
Fr catalogue to NATH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton. 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


asehool for the application of the New Philosophy 
if expression to the Speech Arts. 


practical to its Work. Thorough in its Training. 
The Newest Thought. The Best Methods, 


The 15th year opens October 6th, 1887. Complete 
for the Study of Expression. A Full Course 
yf Two Years. A Partial Course of One Year. 


(d) MOSES TRUE BROWN, Principal. 


ees LECTURES. 


Homer B. Sprague, Ph. D. 


for terms, dates of delivery, etc., address 
BRYANT LITERARY UNION, 
Evening Post Building, New York City. 


LECTURES! LECTURES! 


The undersigned is prepared to introduce to 
gehool Committees, Colleges, Academies, and Sem. 
aries, able Lecturers upon a variety of subjects, 
sod to give terms that will be entirely satisfactory. 
snd for particulars to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 


Berkeley School, 


Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 
Boylston corner of Berkeley Street, Boston. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Primary, Grammar, High School, Business, and 
special cours~s Systematically arranged, aud taught 
) avorps of thirteen teachers. 

Daily drill and instruction in a thoroughly equip 
pdGymnasium, Particular attention given to prep- 
grativu fur 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


AND 
INSTITUTION OF TECHNOLOCY. 


TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, AnD HAGAR, Principals. 
References: thon. A. H. Riee, LL.D.; Hon. Wiliiam 
Gaston, LL.D... Judge J. W. MeKim, Rev. Dr. 4, 
Pp. Peabody, Gen. J. L) Chamberlain, LL.D., Prof. 
j.W. Churehill, ete. Fourth year opens sept. 26. 
Priucipals Can be seen daily. 

Catalogues on demand, 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


STON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmout! 
vollege Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. RUGGLES. 


\ ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 

2 Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 
tric ng. Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F.A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROR, Sec’y. 


(Courses 


INSTETOTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. Fo 
catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A. M.. 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASKLL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale 
Mass. A home schvol of excellent advantages. 
Address Cuas. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


488. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and trair- 

of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

or circular and further particulars apply at the 

thool, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL 
: RAMING 
For circulars, ete., address man 
‘Miss ELLEN Hypk. Princtpal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues. address the 
Principal, A. G. BoypEn, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
E. H. Russe 1, Principal. 
TE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM. Mass. 
at Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Jincipal, D. B. Hagar, Ph.D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WEsTFIELD, Mass. 
For For both sexes. 

Catalogues, address 
IC. Qreeworan Princinal 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


NICAOLs LATIN SCHOOL, Lewiston, Me. College 
Preparation a specialty. 
I. FRISBEE, A.M., Principa). 


TEAC ERS Our New School Aids will assi-t in eor 

Contain, your schools in good quiet o-der. Lach 
cards ele 216 large beautiful chromo excelsior, merit and credit 
Motte. lithographed in sixty different designs, eolovs and 
Pretty Der set #1: half set 108 cards 


sehool xu plize Ze. Price lit and few sampleé free: all post- 

AJ. For taken. Please a trial order. 
UC 1& CO., WARREN, PA. 


OLA PODRIDA, or a well digested 

trom ame, being Odds and Ends.No 24, selected 
Re ‘Literary Junk Shop” of A. 8S. CLARK, 34 

‘ OW. New York City, now ready. 

—_*\) 4 Catalogiie of second-hand School Books. 


Jeray’s letters, and two of his portraits, taken late in 


THE MAGAZINES. 

— The question “ What is Evolution ?” is answered 
by Professor Joseph Le Conte in the October number 
of The Popular Scien: e Monthly, and his definitions 


and illustrations will be welcome to many readers 


who, while familiar with the term, are uncertain as 
to the scope of the doctrine. Another important 
paper bearing on evolution is Professor Morse’s 
presidential address at the American Association. 
summarizing What American Zovlovists have done 
for it during the last ten years. “ The Savayery of 
Boyhood,” by Jobo Johnson. jr., is an instructive 
stvdy of certain traits peculiar to that age. which 
goers to show that, since a boy's development follows 
a correspor ding course with that of the liuman race 
he naturally passes thr ugh a stage when cruelty is 
characteristic. Professer William Thomson, in 
* Cuolor-Blindness among Railroad Employés,”’ gives 
an account of the more recent experiences on the 
Pennsylvania and other railroads, in dealing with 
thatevil. A thoughtful article by M. Alfred Foul lee, 
on “The Language of the Emotions.” traces the 
vrigin of our usual modes of expressing feeling to the 
fundamental properties of our structure. A sketecl 
and portrait are published of the Swedish s: ientist. 
Karl Wilhelm Scheele, one of the founders of the 
science of chemistry. The Editor’s Table calls atten 
tion to the * Encroachments of the State” on indt- 
vidual liberty, and summarizes the character and 
inere prominent features of the work of the recent 
meeting of the American Association for the advanee- 
ment of Science. New York; D. Appleton & Co. 
Fifty cents a number, $5.00 a year. 


— Scribner's Magazine, for October, opens witha 
richly illustrated description of ‘The Pa'is Schoo! 
of Fine Arts,’”’? by Henry O. Avery. The illustra- 


tions are made from the handsome photographs of 
the buildings made by the French government. It 
contains the seventh and last instalment of Thack- 


life, are reproduced; an excellent essay by W. C. 
Brownell ts French Traits Sense and Seuti- 
ment”; Prof. N.S. Shaler writes of “Caverns and 
Cavern Life.” The paper is illustrated with‘ views 
of noted caverns, grottus, lava caves, and sea chasms. 
Gamaliel Kradford has a timely aud thoughtful paper 
on “Munie pal Gevernment’” The serial story, 
“Seth's Brother's Wife,” by Harold Frederic is con 
tinned. It will be concluded in the November num 
ber. Mr. E. House’s stury of Japanese life, * The 
sacred Flame of Tomi Ji” is concluded. Octave 
Thauet has a strovg story of the Arkansas river bot- 
toms, entitled * The Mortgage on Jeffy.” Nr. Dun- 
can C. Scott contributes character sketches of Cana- 
dian Village life uuder the title of ** In the Village of 
Viger” The poetry is unusua ly good. New Vork: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $3.00a year; 25 cents 
a number. 


— The Wide Awake, for October, spreads a verita- 
ble feast of good things for the little folks. There are 
two delightful steries for boys. three finely illustrated 


vut of door articles by E. S. Brooks, Grant Allen. 
a d Amanda B. Harris; the seriais are Margaret 
Sidney’s enjoyable Concord paper deseribing the 
the: oneord Library with its famous treasures, Mr. 
French's studio where the ** Minute Man’? was mod- 
eled, aud the site vf Thoreau’s hut at Walden Vond; 
the biography in Mrs. Bolton's series, ** Some Suc- 
eessiul Women,” giving a delightiul sketeh of Miss 
Alice Freeman, the President of Wellesley College , 
Mr. Holder’s entertaining chapter on * ‘Lhe Sports 
aud Games of Animals’; aud Mrs. M. E. M. Davis’ 
“An African Princess.” The poetry of the nuinber 
is fine: ** Atalanta,” by Edwin Arnold; * Butterfly 
aud Chistle-Ball,” by kdith M. Thomas, * Bird Talk,” 
by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney; * The Dairy Maids of 
Dort,”” by Mary B. Dodge,” Following the Suuset,” 
by Juliet C. Marsh,* His Offerng,”’ by Callie L. Bon- 
ury. Wide Awake is $2.40 a year. D. Lothrop Co., 
publishers, Buston. 


— The Political Science Quarterly, for September, 
comes to hand freighted with five able papers giving 
the results of scientific investigation in this import- 


ant field. The first is on ** The Interstate Commerce 
Law (11.),”” by Edwin R. A. Seligman, Ph.D., fol 
lowed by articles on “ Ferdinand Lassalle,”’ by Lewis 
J. Huff; * Kugland and the Colonies,” by Herbert L. 
Osgood; The Cause of Secession,” by Prof. Ausou 
1. Morse, and * State Controt of [udustry in the 
Fourth Century,” by Wm Adams Brown, to which 
is added a long list of valuable and discriminating 
reviews of the most receut publications on this sub 
ject. This able quarterly is edited by the faculty of 
political science of Columbia College, and presents 
the results of the historical, statistical, aud compar. 
ative study of politics, ecouuomics, and public law. 
Its position on questions relating to the limitea 
States is non-partisan-and very suggest.ve. Price, 
$3.00 yearly; Single numbers, 75 cents. New York, 
Chicagyu, and Buston: Ginn & Co, 


— The Illustrated Magazine of American Art, for 
September completes its first year. It occupies an 
important field, being devoted to painting, engrav- 


ing, sculpture, architecture, decoration, and indus- 
trial arts. It Commands the services of the leading 
writers and artists of the country. Its illustrations 
are numereus aud Well executed, It richly deser: e» 
the patronage of the American public luterested im 
the progress aud vevelopment of art im its varied 
forms. The leading article of this number is b 
Warren F. Keilogg on * Photo-Mechanical Relie 
Piates.””. “My Scrap Book,” by W. H. Truman, is 
full of suggestive eriticisms and hints. Marion M. 
Rride’s chapter of “ American Home Decoration” is 
very useful to all lovers of the beautiful in the home. 
The Reviews, Art Notes, and miscellaneous topics 
conclude a very excellent number. 


— The Andover Review, for October, bas four able 
articles upon ** [he Ultimate Criteria of Christian 
Doctrine,” by Rev. A. H. Wilcox; “The Effect of 


the Scientific Temper in Modern Poetry” (con- 
cluded) Miss Vida Seudder; Prayer in 
Worship,” Rev G.A Jackson; Fmersun in New 
England Thought,” Rev. G. H. Ward. The 
rials ar~: “ Comments on Current Discussion,” ‘“A 
Vropos d Issue at Springfeld.” * Coucilatiou versus 
Division,” Semi-Venominational Journalism,’ — 
fitting topics ably discussed, and timely fur both 
speakers and hearers, at the great meeting of the 
American Board at Springfield. Bibiical and His- 
torical Criticisms, Thevlogieal and Religious Lutelll- 
euce, Book Reviews and Notices, German Theolog- 
cal Literature. Houghton, Miffliu, & Co. $4.00a 
year. 

MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Political Science Quarterly, for September; terms, 
$3.00a year. New York and Kosten: Giun & Co. 
The Pulpit. Treasury for October; terms, $2.50 a 
ear. New York: KE. B. Treat. 
Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal, for October; 
terms, $1.00 a year. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
The Swiss Cross. for October; terms, $1.50 a year, 
New York: N. D.C. Hodges. 
Lend a Hand, for October; terms, $2.00 a year. 


SONGS OF HISTORY. By Hezexian Burrer- 
RTM, Eleyautly boun! in cleth. Price, $1.00. 
Address N#HW ENG. PUB. CO., 


Somerset #t., Boston, Mass. york: Babyhood Pub. 


16 Pansy, for October; terms, $100 a year. 
Bosten: D. Lothrop Co 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


UNION TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


RIP VAN WINKLE would not be just the man to con- 

duct a Teacher's Agency in these 
dave of sharp competition. Eternal vigilance. aid active 
and honest representation are the important factors of 
success in this business. Prompted by this principle, 
the UNION TEACH¥*RS’ AGENCY has been hard at 
work during the hot summer months and the results of 
the campaign are quite satisfactory. 

Do not for a mument sup- iS DEAD for the rest of 
pose that the agency business the year Oh, 
no, many unexpected clea occur during the fall 
months, Resignations to accept better places, sicknes«s, 
marriage, fri ure to pass examinati s,etc., make sudden 
Changes. SCHOOL OFFICEKS, you can be relieved from 
your embarrassment when your teacher leaves unexpect- 
edly by applying to this Agency for an A No. 1 teacher — 
just such as you may need. We always have good ones 
on our list and we shall always be glad to serve you 
promptly. W.D. KERR, Sec’y, 16 Astor Place, N Y. City. 


TRUSTEES note this experience of the school 

at Andes, N. Y., where they have 

secured a college-graduate of three years experi- 
ence. 

From Wm. Clark, Ed. Andes Recorder, Andes, N. Y. 
Our trustees have engaged Prof. P. E. Turtelot. of 
our city. and I feel quite weil pleased, for I think 
ie Will suit, and had I not written to you, of my own 

accord, we should probably have had a common 

teacher as usual, —Sept. 22, 1887. 


Don’t take the first man that happens to apply, but 
write to us for a careful selection from a thousand 


candidates. 
SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency. 
Agency Manual Free Upon Application. 
EVERETT O. FISK CO., 


7 Tremont Place (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


THE PLACES 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 State St., Chicago. 


ARR 


SECURED THROUGH 


EST TEACHERS, 
and FOREIGN, 

promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 

Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
School Property rented and sold. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Cv.,7 E. 14th St., N. Y. 

TEACHER WANTED in the South and West. 
Address, with stamp, SOUTHERN 


TEACHER» AGENCY, P.O. Box 410, Birmingham, Ala. 


N FF FOR REGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 


LARKGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance fees. but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. 

VACANCIES 

ALWAYS ON HAND ; great variety; many of the 


best. FORM FOR STAMP. 
R. K. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


EX 
AY CMa), 
w? Teachers’ Bureau 


[Both Sexes.] 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Sronograpners, 


ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. C 
329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 


The Manager is Superintendent of Publie Schools, 
and has spent over twenty-five years in school work, 
PROF. GEO. W. TWITMYER, Prin. Public Schools, 
Honesdale, Pa.: “ From personal knowledge I can 
most heartily recommend the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Bureau to worthy teachers seeking preferment 


or pew positions.” 
L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agencv 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians. of both sexes, for Universities, Coheges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies Best references furnished. 
MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


KINDERGARTE 


AND SCHOOL 


J. w. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
7 East 14th Street, 
New York. 


SUPPLIES. 


FOR SALE. 
Over 30 private schools, requiring investments of from 
#2,000 to $50,000. 
Teachers wanted for large number of vacancies. 
BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
110 Tremont St. (P.O. Box 1868), Boston. 


rant’ TEACHERS ? SCHOOLS ? 
Southern School Agency. 


EsTABLISHED 1880. 


1. Procures COMPETENT Teachers for Colleges, 
schools, and Families without cost. 2. Supplies 
feachers seeking positions with suitable places, at 
small cost. 3. Teachers wishing to go Sou h should 
address, with stamp. 8.8. WOOLWINE, Prop’r, 

eow 26 South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


* Gives Parents Information of the 
Best Schools,” 


The Manager of the NEw ENGLAND BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION is much gratified by the expressed sat- 
isfaction of parents whose sons and daughters have 
been placed in schools ty his advice. e claims to 
know where the bes! schools are. No charge for 
such information. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, 


WANTED, 


In an Industrial School for Boys, a man and wife,— 
the man qualified to man eand the wife to teach. 
A good position for thuse adapted to the work. 
Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


CATARRH 
Ly’S CREAM BALM 
EAM sCleanses the 
m) Nasal Passages, 


Allays Pain and 
inflam mation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


HAY-FEVER Try the Cure. 


A particle is applied into each postril and is 


Babyhood, fur yg terms, $1.50a year. New 


ELY BROTHERS, 235 Greenwich &t., N. Y. 


It 1S Never Too Late to Register 


IN THE 


NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


The summer is ended, but many schools all over 
the nation, are yet unprovided for. The demand 
for good teachers is constant, not a week during 
the whole year when calls do not come to this 
office; and, at this season especially, the demand 
is urgent, and must be met promptly. The calls 
include the Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, Un- 
graded (normal graduates preferred) ; High School, 


a- 
ble. Price, 50 cts. at by mail. registered 


—principals and assistants ; Classical,—ancient and 
‘modern; Literature (college positions); Music,— 
| vocal and instrumental; EHlocution, Drawing (col- 
lege graduates, especially from Wellesley and 
‘Smith, preferred). Now is the time to register to 
secure positions, both regular and accidental. 


Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, 


NEW TESTIMONIALS. 


**My school has now been in cperation two weeks. 

I find my work easy and agreeab'e. lam very grate- 

ful to you for securing this position for me. The 

commission enclosed by no means cancels my in- 

debtedness to you. I shall return to you, if I again 

need help.” 
Elkton, Md. 


“T sail for Germany next Thursday, and shall 
spend a year there and in France, perfecting 447 
iu Modern Languages. On my return | shall be in 
need of a position, aud shall look to you for assist- 
lance. You served me sv well last year, that I feel 
confident you will aid me again.” E. C. H. 
Cleveland, VUhio, Aug. 14, 1887. 


* The position I have secured is entirely satisfac- 
tory every way. I wish to thank you for your patient 
efforts tu serve my interests. I shall continue to 
recommend your Bureau.” Bb. F. 8. 

Woonsocket, k. I. 


**[ am very much pleased with your prometpeep | in 


aiding teachers.” 
Enosbury, Vt., Aug. 16, 1887. 


ANTED.—No4, Vol XII.; No. 22. Vol. XIV.; 
ho. 10, Vol XV., and No. 16, Vol. XVL., of the 
JUUBRNAL OF FDUCATION. Will pay cash for av 
of the above numbers Address NEW ENGLAN 
UB. OVU., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mase, 
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TEACHING ENGLISH, 
With Detailed Examples and an Inquiry into the Definition of Poetry. 
By ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., 


EMERITUS PROFESSOR OF LOGIC IN THE UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


i . ion and Rhetoric, 
j enlarged edition of the author's English Compositi ; 
; | i er mode of teaching & sh. , 
review of the of the rhetorical method, followed by a series of select 
ieaes on the leading qualities of style. 3. An inquiry into the definition of poetry. 
PRICE, $1.25. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. Special terms will be made on class supplies. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisca 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Just PuBLiIsHED. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. By ARTHUR LYMAN TUCKERMAN. 
With Illustrations by the author. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


ing all that is unes- 
: e most careful judgment in his selection of matter, reject 
rposes of instruction, 
of all that is most important for advanced students to know. 
chite irements 
_—“T have written this short History of Architecture to meet the requ 
ace the origin of each style, » 
ine tos eeded and succeeded it, without introducing technical terms or any but the most 
important dates. 
*,* Supplied to teachers at SPECIAL NET RATES. Correspondence solicited in reference to copies for 


examination and terms of introduction. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE,|BEFORE AN A UDIENCE, 
OF the Use of the Will in Public Speaking. 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKT 8, TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
SAUVEUR'S, PRor. WENCK E- er. ANDREWS AND OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 
TAUCHNITZ’S LEtPsic PUBLICATIONS. By NATHAN 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN Author of Shut up in Paris’ ¥... he 4 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. Eliot’s Essays” ; etc., ete. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. i2moe, cloth, - = 75 cents, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18-20 Astor PI., N. ¥. 


144 Tremont Street, B 
The Business-Standard Copy-Books ish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE LARGEST BOOKS FOR THE LEAST | OXFORD SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. | 
MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING Dupui- | Send for cataloxtes. 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 


CARL SCHOENHOF, 
42 Bleecker St., 
THOS. NELSON & SON, “sew 
Publ 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
LATEST. CHEAPEST. BEST. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH Pace. |THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 
PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., . 72 crs. AWING MODELS, and 
COM. SCHOOL COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 96 crs. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education, 

ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 

PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention Is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
CLARK MA 7171 Broadway. and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 

& YNARD, ‘land Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series, 

PUBLISH NEW YORK, | are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
Auderson’s Mistories and Mistl Renders; | beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; | of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
Keetel’s French Course ; the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
BReed’s Word Lessons. wage, and especial at the outset. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. or catalogue and particulars, address 
Matchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 

J.D. WILLIAMS, 4Agt., H. I. SMITH, | Chicago Agency, Park St., Boston, Mass. 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 79 WABASH AVENUE. 


THE BEST BOOKS 


—— FOR — 


ENTERTAINMENTS AND EXHIBITIONS. 


The Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 15. 
“ The best series of speakers published.” No one should be without all the numbers. 
cloth, 50 cents; paper, 20 cents. 


Best Things from Best Authors, Vol. 5. 
This volume contains, with all their attractive features, the last three numbers of the Elocutionist’s 
Annual, Nos. 13, 14, and 15. 600 pages Each, cloth binding, $1 50. 
ta7~ For a limited time we are offering the full set of the series. five volumes, put upin neat and 
durable boxes, at the special price of $5.00. The regular price would be $7.50. 


Choice Dialogues. 
For School and Social Entertainment. The Dialogues in this book have been arranged on a comprehen- 
sive plan, with reference to securing the greatest possible variety, and they have been specially pre- 
pared for us by a corps of able writers. Boards, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 


Choice Dialect. 


For reading and recitation. This volume contains a rare collection of choice dialect of every variety, 
covering a broad range of sentiment, and suited to almost every occasion. Boards, 50cts.; paper, 30 cts. 


Holiday Entertainments. 
Everything is strictly new and has been specially prepared for this book. It is made up of short 
Dramas. Dialogues, Stories, Recitations, ete., in all of which are introduced many new and novel fea- 
tures that give the spice and sparkle so desirable for holiday occasions. Boards, 50 ets. ; paper, 30 cts. 


Child’s Own Speaker. 


This little book is a collection of Recitations, Motion Son , Concert Pieces, Dialogues and 
for the very little children of five years’ old and thereabouts. Boards, 25 cts. ; paper, 1b ets, Toblonme, 


How to Become a Public Speaker. 
author of “ Extempore This work shows, in a simple 
. how any person of ordinar rseverance an comm 
ready and effective public speaker. Boards, 30 cents ; paper, 30 cents. a ee S 


Illustrated Tableaux for Amateurs. 


Part I.—Contains a general introduction (platform, dressing-rooms, frame, lizhting. curtain, manager 
costumes, announcements, music, etc.), together with t Ux, accoL: 
page illustrations. Paper, 25 cents. ), tog th twelve tableaux, accospanied with twelve fu 


Part II.—Contains twelve tabl 
wen Sener eae eaux, fully described, each being embellished with a full-page illustra- 


200 pages Each, 


ta The above books for sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, or mailed, upon receipt of price, to any 
part of the United States or Canada. Remit otherwise than by two-cent stamps. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION & ORATORY, 1124 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Publication Department, CHAS. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


OR OPENING EXERCISES, get Bartley’s | 15 always before the readers of Ditson & Co.’s adver- 
-ongs for the school, by J. D.|. ts ; and new works of great beauty are cor 
ARTLEY, ot Bridgeport. A selection of appropriate 
hymns of an unsectartan character. carefully classi- | tinually in preparation by the best composers. 


for 
fied and set to popular and “singable Tunes, " 5 
opening and closing exercises, together with a col- Jehovah S Praise, ($1 00 or $9.00 pet,doz.) by 1. 


lection vf Part Songs and Glees by the best masters, ~p th RS 
for entertainments and other special occasions. ange ee wel ie ng. 


OR SONG LESSONS, The National 


by GEORGE F. Root. . 60 cts. or $6.00 per doz.) i 


Song Lessons, Exercise Songs, Songs of Study, Open-| teresting Simging Class Beek. It is well fitted, 
ing and Closing Songs; in fact, everything needed in| aiso for use in Migh Schools. 


the schoolroom. a Advanced Piano Players have been much pleased 
OR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION SIGHT | with PLANO OLASSICS ($1.00) which has sold 
READING, Jepson's largely. Other Classical books are SONG CLAS. 


. 3 Nos, By RENJAMIN JEPSON, Instructor of 
Vocal Music in the Public Schools of New Haven, sgos, (31.) and YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLas. 
SICS FOR PIANO, ($1.00). 


OR GRADED SCHOOLS, Ryan’s Vocal- 

ist, by James F, Ryan, Prin. of Publie School, 
rooklyn. An introductory system of instruction United Voices, 0 te OF 91.00, pe foe.) by 
new School Song Book, with a large collection 


based on the French “ Chiffre” system with an admi- 
rable song selection and hymns for memory exercises. pe yet 
ACADEMIES, Burnap’s Poly- 
“feohnioc, by U. C. BoRNaP and W. J. Children’s Diadem (30 ets., $2.00 per doz., by 
WETMORE. A collection of music for schools, class- » Abbey & Munger, is a new 
collection of the sweetest Sunday Schvol Songs. 


es, and clubs, for juvenile singing classes, and inter- 
College Songs War Songs 


mediate and grammar schools. 
Sa" Do not select your Music Books without taki 

the 4 exami. Two of the most popular collections in existence 

for social and patriotic singing. 


a iook at these books. Returnable copies for 
ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


nation on application. Address 
A. &. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


111 and 113 William St.. NEW YORK. 
H. B, CARRINGTON, Agt., 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


A.W. 


Faber’s 
Lead 


Pencils 


[F You ARE MUSICAL 


You wili find something of interest in the following 
list of books and music : 


A Thanksgiving Service 
for Sunday-schools, con. 
taining beautiful Music, 


Responses, Recitations 
5cts each or S0cts. a doz. 
by mail; $4 a 100 by express 


MODERN SOPRANO SONGS, fan 


the t 
Boards, $1.00. Cloth, $1.50 (composers of Europe. 


Modern Classics 


The choicest piano mu- 
sic, of moderate diffi- 


Ity, b 
Of all Lencits, Boards, $1.00. Cloth, $1.50 | brated 
A Singing Cl 

E, FABER'S EMPIRE, OF SONG, 
60 Cents. lates 

Penholders and Rubber Erasers} 
MADE ESPECIALLY FOR ALL GRADES IN SCHOOLS. Castes COLLECTION. of original and selected 
If you cannot obtain the 15 Cents. poruase Preps red by 
FABER MAKE A beautiful solo end 
or BRAVE HADDOCK | horus by! Dr. B. Her- 
Penoils, Penholders, etc., HAS FALLEN. The 
TAKE NO OTHERS, 30 Cents. | Sartor Rev. Geo. C. 


But send Fourteen cents for splendid Case of 
Samples, worth thrice the money, or Ten cents 
for one dozen assorted kinds, with 


LESSON ON LEAD PENCILS. 
THA NAW A, W. B. 


Free Hand Drawing Penoil. 
Single Samples Free. 


Address, 
Sducational Department, 
EBERHARD FABER, 
545.547 Pearl St., nx. MBroadwary, 


NEW YORK City. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0. 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge, 


“Tt makes the teaching of Elemeritary Science 
possible in the Commen School.’’ 


.*«* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 
application. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
716 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


OR 
F. M. AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


“SUPPLEMENTARY READING.” 


Boyden's Reader, Supplementary to any First 
aud Second Readers, A 
Boltwood’s Institute, Grammar, and High School 
Selections from the Writings of Geo. Bancroft. 35 
Student’s Readers, in parts : f 32 pages each. First 
Second and Third Readers, per doz., ° d 
Student’s Fourth Reader, in parts of 96 pages 
dress GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Every home, school, and office needs 
a Cyclopedia, which should be reli- 
able, fresh as to information, and low 
in price. Johnson’s Universal 
Cyclopedia (1887) is ten years later 
than either Appletons’ or the Britan- 
nica, is more reliable and satisfactory, 
and costs only half as much. 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 

11 Great Jones St., New York. 


“Nar By ANY OTHER” 


FISHER’S of, Geography. 
N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Kclectic Educational Series. 


NOW READY. 
The House I Live In. 


An Elementary Physiology for children. With special reference to the nature 

and their effects upon the human system. 
mo., o ully illustrated with i - 1- 

wa thas pp- y with engravings and full-page co 
Sample Copy and Introduction price, 30 cents. 


Eclectic German Fifth Reader. 


Complete Classical Reader for seventh and eighth school years. Sketches of 
German authors, and thirteen portraits ; essays on German and German-Ameri- 
can literature; and other valuable features. Cloth, 325 pp- 

Sample Copy and Introduction price, 72 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


SOWER. POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature tor Liule Folks. 

HRaub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivalled Outline "aps. 
Sheppard’s Con-titution. 

Peterson’s Science. 


SEND TO 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 
19 Murray St., New York, 


Cc. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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